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Notes of the Week 
N spite of the admiration which we feel for our en- 

| terprising and at times really literary friend the 
Bookfellow, of Sydney, Australia, we cannot al- 
together agree with its two columns of advice—in the 
May number—to a “Beginner”? who asks how to win a 
prize recently offered for the “best Australasian novel.” 
“Get your end well in view—a happy ending 
—and sketch that first.” “Get your story moving 
—tunning—galloping.’’ “Set the hero in combat 
with something—Nature, or himself, or the heroine. 
Let him hope; let him despair; and at last 
let him overcome. With his fight mix her love as 
a reward for the struggle.’’ It sounds rather 


like a medical prescription, with the quantities omitted. 
Don’t write long sentences. Cut ’em short; cut ’em 


shorter.’” “Your story ought to make you laugh and 
cry. 


”» 


The anxious “Beginner” need not worry; let 





him take a little hope, some despair, plenty of fight 
and a big bowl-full of love, mix well together, and— 
pace the Bookfellow’s genial enthusiast—his story will 
be a success. It will make some people laugh, and it 
may bring others to tears; but it will certainly succeed. 
It might even become a “best seller’’—and then none 
but the truly literary critics will grumble. 


Complaint is often ungracious, but sometimes need- 
ful, and we feel that we are entitled to utter a strong 
protest when, on the leader page of a London daily 
paper which used to be quite worthy of consideration 
from a literary point of view, we find these sentences : 
“Then you come to Hyde Park, where the pink chest- 
nuts are in their full glory, with white and pink may 
and showers of golden laburnam, and where all sorts of 
flowers bloom in rich confetti colours along the 
borders. It is just about dinner time (though in Lon- 
don they call it lunch), and dozens and scores and 
hundreds of nursemaids are wheeling out of the park, 
their tall white prams on springs like eider-down 
making ever such lovely dreams for the tinies that 
sleep under the silken coverlets.’’ This rubbish is from 
an article entitled “What London is Like,’’ and there 
is nothing to show that it is written for children or per- 
sons whose brains are weakening. Curiously enough, 
it is signed; we should have thought that the author 
would prefer to remain unknown. 


There are various methods of taking a holiday, from 
the one’ extreme of stopping in bed, to the other of 
going on tramp in the blazing sunshine. Three city 
clerks are reported to be so much in love with the latter 
form of exercise that they intend getting as far as they 
can, on foot, into the desert of Sahara. We wish them 
good luck; at present England is warm enough for us, 
and we are more in sympathy with the two young men 
who have decided upon a fortnight in a lighthouse. The 
queerest holiday of all, however, for a Londoner, is that 
of the enthusiastic gentleman who has hired a motor 
omnibus for a week, and, himself sitting at the wheel, is 
driving his family through the country lanes. Most of 
us prefer to leave the roar and clatter of the motor "bus 
behind when on holiday bent ; but no—our friend would 
not feel home-like without it, so he takes his "bus with 
him. For relief we Would turn our thoughts to a back- 
water of “sweet Thames.” 


The Londoner who is fond of his Shakespeare is 
particularly fortunate in these days. In addition to 
the “festival’’ performances at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
it is pleasant to hear that at the Coronet Theatre— 
which has quite a brilliant reputation—the “Comedy 
of Errors’’ is to be presented several times during the 
week beginning on June 30. And for some people we 
venture to say that the performance of Milton’s masque, 
“Comus,’’ on the same evenings, will be even more 
interesting. 
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The Queen Without Mercy 


THIS One whose face was in my heart, 
My inspiration while I wrought, 
Now that work’s done has turned apart, 
All stately to her finger-tips. 
Her eyes are hard, and on her lips 
A sneer—and not the smile I sought. 


In vain to show; she will not see. 
She grows more stately and aloof, 
While others who were naught to me 
Come round to praise what I have wrought. 
But ah, not she; to her ’tis naught, 
’Tis but a reason for reproof. 


Were I more proud the pain were less. 
Then might I say “ It matters not.’ 
But now she blights who would not bless. 
Always when I look up I see 
Her callous eyes confronting me. 
Hers was the blessing that I sought. 


FREDERICK NIVEN. 











Invocation 


DRAW near, O Beauty, seen afar, 
Shine through the mists of early morn: 
Or come as comes the evening star 
When hues of day lie bar on bar 

Like waves of time outworn. 


Come usher in the peace of night, 
Or bring the glow of perfect day, 
That ere my little wayward flight 
Be ended, someone may have sight 
Of thy unhindered ray. 
MAX PLOWMAN. 





The Invisible Bond 


HE science of classification, carried with excellent 

results through multitudes of inanimate objects, 
through the realms of mineralogy and botany, through 
the mazes of microscopic animal life up to fishes, birds, 
and beasts, and from there even to the stars that shone 
so tantalisingly from profound deeps of space, received 
a sudden check when it was confronted by humanity. 
To that point the procedure was comparatively easy; at 
most it involved patient observation, research, and a 
‘system of cross-references between continent and island, 
between oceans and seas, rivers and ponds—as far as 


might be catalogued, compared, and contrasted. With 
man, however, the process of indexing the universe 
became complicated; he could be divided into races, 
into Orient and Occident, sorted out by skull-measure- 
ments, colour of skin, by whether he inhabited snow-hut, 
wigwam, or villa, into some superficial semblance of 
order; but he happened to possess a mind, and that 
upset everything. For it began to appear that no two 
individuals were alike—to the despair of the assiduous 
pigeon-holer with his cleverly tabulated information. 
He found that while a nation might have a general 
tendency to certain ideas and habits of thought, while 
people might profess a certain religion or language in 
immense numbers, according to the country of their 
birth, each man showed a distressing inclination to own 
personality; and, however insignificant or ineffective 
that personality might be, it was sufficiently definite to 
demand a label to itself, inasmuch as it differed appre- 
ciably in many ways from that of his neighbour—of his 
millions of neighbours, in fact. 

Here, then, was material for a new science, a fresh 
line of investigation—a mode of research which should 
concern itself chiefly with the mind of man, perceiving 
his body merely as an accessory, a witness to the 
workings of his thought; and psychology, the most 
amazing and fascinating of the inexact sciences, began 
forthwith to construct her exquisite labyrinths. 
Speculation, deduction, the method of “trial and error” 
—often she entangled herself in the very web she spun 
to catch a fact; but carefully, laboriously, she crept free 
and noted the difficulty for future reference. She 
acknowledged no limits in her sphere. She bade some 
of her disciples touch super-mortal things—and William 
James gave us, from the inexhaustible wealth of his 
splendid mind, his thoughts on the reasons for religious 
belief. She bade them handle the sordid affairs of life 
—and Hugo Miinsterberg gave us his masterly discussion 
of the criminal and his motives. She allied herself 
with the physiologist, noted the time of the message sent 
by brain to hand or foot, and the instant of its delivery 
as witnessed by deliberate action; she joined hands with 
the philosopher, and, with him, wrestled to gain a gleam 
from the infinite, a glimpse of the meaning and value of 
life. A magnificent comradeship this; one which grew 
closer and more powerful every year. 

But even psychology, thus aided, owning a courage 
that shrank from no problem, a skill sharpened by 
failures and bright with constant use, was compelled 
at last to stand still, mutely contemplative, before a 
barrier which she was powerless to remove. Man had 
a body—the physiologist could tell us about its wonder, 
its beauty, its adaptability; man had a mind—psycho- 
logist and philosopher examined and reported with a 
success that was surprising, considering the intangible 
nature of the theme; yet there was one thing more. 
Man had a soul. Applied knowledge, the keenest 
weapon of the scientist, was of no use here, however 
well and truly wielded; inference and conclusion, the 
slender equipment of the psychologist, however 





this planet was concerned—by means of which species 
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sopher and scientist pondered, consulted, made many 
speeches, and’ wrote innumerable books to prove 
inconsequent things about the soul of man, all talented 
and brave and utterly futile; and in the quiet hours 
their own souls turned and rent them with perplexities 
and vague cravings, shadowy possibilities. | Mystery 
lay at the very heart of the matter—in more senses than 
one; for the soul lives by faith, and faith is impossible 
without mystery. The persevering, hard-headed 
scientist, the delicately inquisitive psychologist, whose 
great business it was to abolish mystery, to know, were 
forced to learn a new craft of apologetics. “We don’t 
know,’’ they admitted sadly, “what this soul of man 
is. It longs for beauty; it has consciousness of an 
alliance with something beyond itself, beyond our- 
selves, something extraneous to this world and this 
world’s affairs, a compact made before birth and con- 
tinuing after death; it has glorious hours of exaltation 
and of communion that are far removed from those 
clear intellectual joys with which we are so completely 
familiar; and it has hours of gloom that no reasonings 
can remove. We are silent now before this mystery : 
let who can resolve it.”’ 

Here, then, again, was material, not for a new 
science, but for a new hope, transcendent, tremendous 
in its significance. It appeared that man was linked 
for ever, by invisible, unbreakable chains, to the 
Infinite and Eternal. It appeared that the little planet 
Earth, swinging through illimitable space with its 
controlling sun and its brother-spheres, might by 
means of man’s soul fulfil a destiny of a very different 
kind from the cold annihilation promised by geologists, 
feared by astronomers. The conviction that it was not 
necessary to endeavour to explain everything in terms 
of exact knowledge became more sure, and at last 
it was apprehended that those hours of exaltation, 
hours when beauty became almost pain, when excess 
of happiness crystallised at a touch into sadness, meant 
that the soul stretched out invisible hands to the 
unknown, and sent cries, unheard by its fellows, into 
the night. Philosopher and scientist could never set 
aside that mysterious communion, argue how they 
might ; it existed; it was an experience of man himself, 
and, as such, it came within their sphere; but it baffled 
them. 

It baffled them because, with all their gifts, they 
were children trying to catch sunbeams. Their restless, 
unsatisfied spirits, trained to challenge mystery, felt 
that to explain away this secret sense of immortality, 
of harmony with the divine—however temporary or 
intermittent may be its awakening from sleep—their 
analogies and manuals, their councils and libraries, 
were of no avail. And still they argue, still they 
bring Space and Time and Beauty and Faith within 
the compass of the printed page; and the soul of man, 
in the quiet hours, disregards them all, conscious, with- 
out books and without argument, that it must in the 
last resort own allegiance to that mystery of mysteries 
which it feels is somehow inseparable from Space and 
Time, from Beauty and Faith, and which it knows 
from afar as God. W. L. R. 





“La Retraite” 
By R. A. J. WALLING. 


I LOVE the little shop where Monsieur Jean-Marie 

Legrand carries on the business of a tobacconist. 
It is a dark little shop in a narrow street of unevenly 
tall houses with gabled fronts and carved timber 
beams. There is not a perpendicular line anywhere, 
but Jean-Marie’s shop leans more insistently against 
its neighbours than any other. For half an hour in 
the morning the sun shines in through the diminutive 
panes of his window, and gleams upon the sabots of 
Madame Legrand as she kneels scrubbing the stones 
in the doorway, and lights up the white coifs of the 
housewives who clatter past on their way shopping 
and give greeting. It is reflected for a few moments 
in the tiny stream of water that trickles down the 
middle of the street through the cobblestone gutter. 
Then it passes away, and the Rue d’Ajot is once more 
a street of Vandyck shadows in all tones of brown— 
brown the stone, brown the timbers, brown the tower 
of the Church of St. Yves which obscures the light at 
Jean-Marie’s top window. 

Nay, not all brown. If you stand at the bend of 
the street and look up, your eye is fixed by two bright 
spots of colour, red and green, which but accentuate 
its glory of rich shadows. Red, a glowing vermilion, 
the double-cone that hangs over Jean-Marie’s door as 
a token that you may purchase the consoling weed 
within. Green, a vivid emerald, the board on which 
is painted the legend: 

“Vins et spiritueux. Madame Legrand, débitante.’’ 
For the Legrand establishment is divided into two 
departments. You acquire your thirst by the aid of 
that fiery brown shag which Jean-Marie sells you in a 
blue paper packet; you go round the partition to quench 
it with a draught of the excellent cider or the indifferent 
wine that Madame Legrand dispenses over a little 
pewter-topped counter. 

I admire Madame Legrand consummately. She is the 
very type of capability, and I have no doubt that with- 
out her Jean-Marie would be a feckless good-for- 
nothing, a lost soul wandering on the earth. But it 
is Jean-Marie that I love. 

For Jean-Marie has, I think, the art of living. His 
shop is valuable to Jean-Marie, not so much for the 
profit he earns in sous upon the dreadful scaferlati and 
the still more dreadful matches he sells, as for the 
profession it affords him and the intercourse it gives 
him with his fellow-men. Jean-Marie has a passion 
for converse with his kind. To a few select and dis- 
criminating souls, the little dark and crooked shop 
in the Rue d’Ajot is both club and parliament. Hither 
Taillefer, the greengrocer, escaping from the toils of 
Madame Taillefer, comes to discuss the affairs of the 
municipal council, and old Lafon, the shoemaker, who 
was in Paris during the Commune, to lament over the 
decline of the true Republican spirit in these degenerate 
days; and half a dozen other cronies congregate at a 
slack hour of the day to set the affairs of the nation 
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straight. They make me free of their circle, for they 
say I have the genius of sympathy. 

But what I like better than the conclave of the Rue 
d’Ajot is to catch Jean-Marie alone at the day’s close 
—when it is blue dusk above the tower of St. Yves, 
but deep night in the tobacco shop. Jean-Marie has 
lit the gas-jet over his chair behind the counter. On 
the counter itself sits Armand Paul-Louis, aged six, 
who goes much in awe of Madame Legrand, and is 
grossly spoilt by Jean-Marie. Armand Paul-Louis 
spells out a paragraph from the Petit Journal. 

“Le bon petit diable!’’ says Jean-Marie. “ Wel- 
come, monsieur. The young one makes progress, I 


believe.’’ 
I agree that he does. 
“He reads. He writes. The little devil has a 


veritable mania for writing. A crayon, a wall, a door 
—ask his mother.”’ 

Armand Paul-Louis looks up at me and rubs his ear 
with a tragi-comic grin. 

“The droll!’’ exclaims Jean-Marie. “She caught 
you a sound one just now, my brave. But if you will 
chalk on her wardrobe, ‘ Jeannette is a beast —what 
would you ?”’ 

I remark that Armand Paul-Louis has added to his 
inches since last year. 

“Truly, he grows, the young one. He will grow— 
_ pht! and he will be a soldier before one can turn 
round.”’ 

“You would like to be a soldier, Armand ?’’ I ask,, 
tousling his curls. 

“Yes, monsieur. I wish to do my duty.” 

“Pht! The fine sentiments!’’ says Jean-Marie. 
“ Get out, little devil, and go to bed! One talks about 
duty at six years! It is quite early, I believe. As if 
one had no other duty! They talk like that at the 
Palais-Bourbon, it filters down to the Rue d’Ajot 
and the infants catch the jargon.”’ 

Armand Paul-Louis has vanished round the partition. 

“Eh, then, Monsieur Legrand,”’ say I, “ you are not 
enthusiastic for the new spirit ?”’ 

“T tell you I am not! What! There is too much 
talk. And, look, monsieur, as I tell Taillefer and 
Lafon every day of their lives, it is talk that causes 
all the trouble. L’ami Guillaume talks 1a-bas; 
messieurs les Ministres talk here. Result—more taxes, 
more guns, more horses, more men—and now three 
years’ service instead of two. What’s the use? I, 
monsieur, I am a pacifist.’’ 

“You have been reading L’Humanité,”’ say I. 

“No, I swear, I am a convinced pacifist. I am a 
reasoned pacifist. This military spirit, which you call 
new—it is an old barbarism, the oldest of all. . . .” 

Jean-Marie deftly twists a cigarette, and lights it 
at the gas-jet. I settle down to listen to a long and, 
jerky discourse on the evils of war, blown out between 
puffs of cigarette smoke. 

“If I remember rightly, Monsieur Legrand,”’ I re- 
mark at the end of it, “you did your three years’ 
service—and I have understood you to say you enjoyed 
a 





“Perfectly! But see, monsieur, one was young then 
—and the young ones, what do the young ones think? 
In effect, they do not think at all.. A uniform, a flag, 
a strain of music—voila! that is enough.”’ 

“ Jean-Marie!’’ It is the voice of Madame Legrand 
from the other side of the partition. 

“Pardon me, monsieur,’’ says Jean-Marie. 


On a Saturday evening not long after, I am strolling 
down the shadowy Rue d’Ajot, when the sound of 
music comes stealing between the tall buildings. People 
appear at the doors of their shops and houses, and 
watch the end of the street. Two words gently agitate 
the air. 

“La Retraite!’’ says the girl in the apron who stands 
in the porch of the greengrocer. 

“La Retraite!’’ shout the gamins who come running 
along the cobblestones. 

The Rue d’Ajot has two or three public lamps hang- 
ing from its leaning walls, but they are not yet lit. 
The head of the procession therefore turns the corner 
almost unseen, and a burst of brilliant music seems to 
come out of a confused mass of shadow moving rapidly 
towards me. The drumsticks wave, the trombones flash 
in the casual lights of shop windows, the red trousers 
move like automata. Half the population falls in 
behind the band and marches too, and it has an air 
half-carnivalesque, half-moist-eyed affection for the 
crashing music and the red trousers. All the youth of 
the town is there—and how regular, how soldierly its 
progress! It has formed fours by instinct, and 
marches like a machine. Not only masculine youth: 
there are girls and women who keep step. There are 
middle-aged and bearded men in their business gar- 
ments, with hats jauntily cocked, heads erect, keeping 
step, eyes front, in evident ecstasy. 

I have stood back out of the crush on the narrow 
steps of the Church of St. Yves. As the marching 
column thins I look across the street to the shop of 
Jean-Marie Legrand, and I see him in the doorway, 
with the hand of Armand Paul-Louis in his. The 
youngster, in a state of high excitement, stamps his 
feet and nods his head to the tune. He pulls his 
father’s arm, and shouts to him. Monsieur Legrand 
shakes him. I can see his lips forming the words : 

“Tais-toi, petit diable!” 

But as the column tails off, Jean-Marie suddenly 
stoops and hoists Armand Paul-Louis on his shoulder, 
steps into the street, falls into one of the ranks, and 
marches, head up, black beard projected in front of 
him. The brazen music is almost inaudible; but the 
even throbbing of the drums sounds above the clatter 
of boots and sabots on the stones and the roar of voices. 
And, as he passes me, Jean-Marie is stepping to the 
beating of the drums, and there is a beatific smile on 
his face, while in all the aspect of Armand Paul-Louis 
sits an expression of delirious content. 

I conclude that, if it comes to four years’ service 
when the little devil is as tall as his father, it will need 
but the music of “La Retraite”’ to assuage the wrath of 

that convinced and reasoned Pacifist. 
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REVIEWS 


The Ubiquitous Poet 


Streets: A Book of London Verses. By DOUGLAS 
GOLDRING. (Max Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Call of the Mountains, and Other Poems. By 
JAMES E. PICKERING. (A. C. Fifield. Is. net.) 

English Echoes from the Quartier Latin. By K. W. 
LUNDIE. (Elkin Mathews. Is. net.) 

Songs of Three Counties, and Other Poems. By MAR- 
GUERITE RADCLYFFE-HALL. With an Introduction 
by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. (Chapman and 
Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Amor Viri. By GAUTIER DE ST. OQUEN. 
Aires. Privately printed.) 

Constab Ballads. By CLAUDE McKay. (Watts and 
Co. Is. 6d. net.) 


HE City Muse, interpreted aforetime by Henley and 
Thomas Ashe, now finds a voice through Mr. 
Douglas Goldring, who a little while back introduced 
himself as “ A Country Boy.” “ Streets” is an achievement 
quite apart from the common order of things. It is 
distinguished throughout by penetrating vision, succinct 
expression, and what we might term an almost stark 
sincerity. Mr. Goldring has an admirable faculty for 
getting straight to the mark, and an unerring appre- 
hension of the “spirit of place.’”? If the real aim 
of poetry be to give pleasure, then that pleasure will 
often have to be sought in Mr. Goldring’s poems along 


(Buenos 


‘the line of intellectual appreciation. With others of 


the younger school of poets, he is determined to depict 
things as they are, and refuses to see them better 
through the modifying medium of a golden haze. For 
all that, he is less realistic than impressionistic; it 
would be right to say that he gives us the souls of 
terraces and avenues :— 


‘Goreham Street’s sad. Here lives old Jones the poet— 

He knew Swinburne and Watts, and has letters from 
‘‘dear Charlie Keene.’’ 

Loo Isaacs lives here as well, and poor Captain Jowett : 

And the ‘‘Goreham Street Murder’’ was over at number 
thirteen. 


Alas! we all know “Goreham Street.’’ And we find 
the exclamation and the recognition both equally evoca- 
tive by more than one other of Mr. Goldring’s poems. 
“Mare Street, N.E.,”’ is not a pleasant poem; but, 
then, “ Mare Street, Hackney,”’ is scarcely a thorough- 
fare which will appeal to the esthetic. It is relentlessly 
pictured for us in sixteen mordant lines, in which there 
is no more actual description than a passing reference 
to a petroleum flare. But it must not be taken that 
Mr. Goldring’s streets ate all sordid. He finds 
“gracious mysteries of love and death” in “ Gladstone 
Terrace,” a rapturous memory in “Great Russell 
Street,’’ and the all-sufficiency of love in “ Finchley 
Road.” Romance casts her net in Trafalgar Square. 





“Dreams fairly haunt the Walworth Road (S.E.),” and’ 





“Acacia Road (Barking)”’ lives in a picture of quiet 
old women framed in its small bow windows :— 


Sometimes they knit, 
And sometimes dream a little, holding their breath. 


If Mr. Goldring had only given us “ Goreham Street ”’ 
and “Mare Street,’? we should have been bound to 
admire him; but since he has given us these others as 
well, we are sincerely grateful to him. 

From the city to the mountains: and here is your 
poet still. But he somehow doesn’t quite succeed in 
the person of Mr. Pickering. In the title-poem he 
hovers tantalisingly about the subject, but never really 
lands. This and “The Old Manor House,”’ his two 
lengthiest efforts, are both unconvincing as poems, 
apparently because the emotional impulse was not suff- 
ciently strong and centralised to create a compact and 
coherent form of expression. They are too diffused, 
vexed by uncontributive detail—as in the elaborate 
fancy on page 10—distracting by a restless shifting of 
the point of view. Mr. Pickering is much better suited 
to his powers in some of his shorter pieces. “The 
Master of the Marionettes’”’ is adequately conceived 
and executed, and “Love’s Counterfeit,’’ though its 
idea is by no means novel, satisfies by a commendable 
conciseness and freshness of treatment :— 


The wind that sweetly sings in ocean caves, 
Then dallies with the wallflowers on the tower 
May fan assassins and sweep over graves. 


What pleasure has a kiss that fever brings? 
Or one grown cold with satisfied desire? 

The love that on the senses fiercely plays, 
Comes like a wind and passes like a fire. 


One or two of the sonnets at the end of the book have 
a pleasant distinction—* Galileo,’’? “The Appian 
Way,”’ and “ Stratford-on-Avon ”’; though the latter is 
marred by a false rhyme in the sestet. 

There is not a great deal of poetry in Miss Lundie’s 
little volume, but there is some interesting verse that 
covers a variety of subjects. These are sufficiently 
classic to include translations from Goethe and Heine, 
and sufficiently up to date to include two aeroplane 
songs and a “ Bulgarian Women’s War Song.’”’ The 
traditional flavour of the vie de Bohéme will be found 
in such examples as “ Pathological Research,’’ “ My 
Flat,’’ “A Modern Author,’’ and “ The Flea ’’; while 
Miss Lundie also animadverts on Accident Insurance 
and the House of Lords. A daintier, tenderer senti- 
ment is evidenced in a “Milking Song’”’ and a 
“ Berceuse.”’ 

That modern Bayard, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
when he has answered all the calls of oppressed races. 
would seem to find occupation and a change in meeting 
the appeals of lady lyrists, every bit as serious a 
matter, we will warrant. The lady who proudly owns 
him as sponsor in the present instance is already known 
as a writer of charming little songs which have been 


‘happily set to music by Mr. Coningsby Clarke and 


other composers. The verses in this volume are for 
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the most part of a similar type. The “ Three Coun- 
ties’’ of which Miss Radclyffe-Hall sings are Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, but in subsequent pages she 
wanders as far afield as Italy and the United States. 
The characteristic qualities of these songs are a gift of 
natural music, a delicate feeling for nature, and a 
pretty tinge of sentiment. Miss Hall is content with 
old and simple themes, which she handles with much 
grace. Let “Eastnor Churchyard” serve for an 
instance : — 


I be hopin’ you remember, 

Now the Spring has come again, 
How we used to gather violets 
By the little church at Eastnor, 
For we were so happy then ! 


O my love, do you remember 
Kisses that you took and gave? 
There be violets now in plenty 

By the little church at Eastnor, 

But they’re growing on your grave. 


Even in Buenos Aires, it seems, the English Muse is 
indigenous. Very curious, too, is this booklet, coming 
from such a quarter. It owes not a single touch to 
South America, the Estancias and gauchos of the 
Argentine. A sequence of fifty Shakespearean love- 
sonnets, it might almost have been bequeathed from 
some forgotten Elizabethan or Jacobean poet. The 
author has evidently made himself very familiar with 
the poetry of that period, particularly the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, and proves himself an apt pupil. Many 
of the sonnets have undeniable merit; a nimble fancy, 
a coherence of idea, and a felicity of expression which 
lend a new interest to the old, old arts of comparing 
the Peerless Beloved to all the treasures of earth and 
heaven and sea, and protesting a unique and deathless 
devotion. Numbers 7, 20, 25, 33, 35, 40, 41, and 47, 
to single out a few, are life-like resurrections, and they 
are also good sonnets. We will quote the first of these 
in proof of the statement : — 


As who on surges of some chartless main, 
Wafts at the mercy of a wayward wind, 
And goes now forward, now comes back again, 
Reviewing isles that erst were left behind, 
So does my poesy’s uncertain sail 
Drift on thy virtue’s unrestricted sea, 
Where’er the breeze of fancy doth prevail, 
Knowing not where her pole or harbour be; 
Herein thy graces are those several ports 
And pleasant havens of her random stay ; 
To each in turn for shelter she resorts, 
Yet soon from each for others hastes away. 
This then I ask, love, that thou be my guide, 
And she shall anchor where thou dost decide. 


But—well, we are moved to the impertinent query, 
“What on earth is this man doing in Buenos Aires?” 
Strange indeed are the ways of the Muse! 

One final phenomenon. The author of “Constab 
Ballads’ is a gentleman of colour, formerly a con- 
stable in the Jamaica Police. Most of his ballads are 


rejoice in dialect literature that Scots of the Kailyard 
is nothing to it. 


Take this quatrain for example :— 


Yet you dih-ya ’douten use 
Only formin’ like de juice ; 

An’ dem caan’ see, se’p me king, 
Dat you ’pon malingering. 


But when such superficial difficulties have been sur- 
mounted there is a great deal of quaint interest in Mr. 
McKay’s work. He makes it very clear that he did 
not enjoy life in the Jamaica Constabulary, and he 
avows a particular antipathy for malingerers and 
“bummers ’’’—Anglicé, “cadgers.’? Metrically and 
rhythmically, Mr. McKay often falls short, but his 
work can claim at least that interest which belongs of 
right to every sincere human document. He does, at 
all events, realise for us something of the life of a 
Jamaica policeman, and in one poem, entitled “ Sukee 
River,’’ he rises to true poetic feeling and to musical 
versification. 





Mr. Whitten’s London 


A Londoner’s London. By WILFRED WHITTEN. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


QUITE a respectable sum of centuries must have elapsed 
since it was possible to see London in one day. It is 
strange to think that the whirligig of time is fast 
bringing the possibility back again, and that in perhaps 
another fifty years our impatient cousins from across 
the Atlantic, instead of being driven round a few ob- 
structed streets for that purpose, will soar gracefully 
out of the purlieus of Hendon and by dint of literally 
covering about 500 miles before nightfall be enabled 
once again to “do’’ London in the day. ‘For our- 
selves, we confess that the prospect tempts us exceed- 
ingly, but what grey-beards we shall seem to ourselves 
when we remember our earlier modes of transit! There, 
up aloft, we shall recall the straw-strewn growlers, the 
asphyxiating underground railway, and the pudding- 
shaped *buses whose drivers divided our youthful awe 
between their vocabulary, complexions, and innumerable 
overcoats. We may be inclined to reflect that the 
faster we travel the more rapidly does the old man with 
the scythe seem to mow, and if we need an excuse for 
our initial nervousness we may well plead that the 
imagination staggers at the thought of traversing such 
a Sahara of chimney-pots. At present the best way, 
we make bold to say the only way, to see London is 
on legs, and the happy traveller is he who goes as 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten does, weaving the rich skein of 
old memory with the often rather colourless fabric of 
passing impression. 

“John o’ London’’ knows his country—it is no longer 
merely a city—too well to pretend that any man can be 
really intimate with more than a fragment of what he 
aptly describes as “that world without end.”? Hence 


he has not given us an inflated guide, nor has he 
attempted to pulp the diverse souls of London into one, 





in negro-English. We can assure those people who 


because he is wise enough to know that almost every 
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acre possesses a soul of its own. He has written of the 
London of his experience, illuminating personal 
reminiscence with historical record and adding many a 
yarn of bygone days. He has written only of that 
part of London which residence, choice, and necessity 
have made his own. It includes Islington, but not 
Chelsea; Westminster Abbey, but not St. Paul’s. It 
is “ John o’ London’s’’ London. 

In these days of egomania we are rarely inclined to 
protest against an author’s modesty, but we cannot help 
wishing that Mr. Whitten had relied a little more 
strongly upon the charm of his own personality and 
a little less upon the almost embarrassing riches of 
his topographical knowledge. That he should en- 
deavour to be inconspicuous is in itself testimony to 
the seduction of his subject. A man in a provincial 
town may retain his personality and impress it upon 
his fellow-townsfolk without superhuman effort, but 
London is like a great sponge. Whether it be in 
thought, art, or commerce, it tends to absorb. Even 
modern literature seems to have come under its peculiar 
influence, for the manner in vogue is the imperfect one 
of getting into focus a multitude of impressions in the 
belief that these can of themselves present the same 
artistic unity as was formerly created by conscious 
personality. 

Whenever we feel we are in close touch with the 
author, we are delighted; as when he says, “the fine 
digestive wobble of the horse ’bus is already a lost 
sensation,’’ or speaks of a hansom cab’s “stealthy 
binocular glide through London’s night,’’ or declares 
that “observation is denied to the man on the motor 
"bus, as it is to the wretch under it ’’’—a dark saying, 
but true every way; or when he describes literature as 
“a spiritual activity seeking to establish spiritual con- 
tacts with the world.”’ 

But in wishing for another book, consisting of 
a series of impressions knit together by an en- 
tirely personal subjectivity, from one who knows 
London by day and night as well as, if not better than, 
anyone else, we are far from depreciating the merits 
of the volume in hand. For the young person who 
has the right feeling for London, but scant knowledge, 
and for the middle-aged who wish to revive old memo- 
ries, this is the book. Over the ground covered, little 
of interest is missed, unless we make an exception of 
that shy inscription in the Abbey, which is, perhaps, 
the most moving of them all: 

“ JANET—DEAR CHILD.”’ 


“Le Noble Geffroy Chaucier” 


Geoffrey Chaucer. By EMILE LEGOUIS. Translated 
by L. Lattavorx, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
5s. net.) 





SOME people have been unkind enough to say that to 
find Shakespeare properly appreciated one must go to 
Germany. Now comes a French professor and teaches 
us of our Chaucer. In this, however, is a certain fitness, 








having regard to the literary antecedents of the Father 
of English Poetry, although, as M. Lailavoix shows 
in his interesting preface, it is only within the last 
hundred and fifty years that Chaucer has been in any 
way recognised in France. From Voltaire and Prévost 
onwards, the poet has not lacked his select apologists 
in French letters, and M. Legouis may be regarded in 
some sort as the crown of the succession, for this book 
is the first popular and unacademic presentation of the 
subject to the French public. We may as well say at once 
that it will not be surprising if M. Legouis proves to 
have achieved much more, for this volume is likely to 
be recognised even in this country as something of a 
standard text-book. It bears abundant evidence of 
thorough scholarship and a fine critical acumen, and it 
is written with sympathetic insight and in a charmingly 
easy style. 

In the opening chapter Professor Legouis sketches 
the figure and career of Chaucer about as completely 
as is possible. The poet is portrayed as a genial, 
lovable mortal, living his changeful life and making the 
most of it; not over-scrupulous where self-interest is 
involved, yet of a strict integrity in public affairs; 
easily accommodating himself to the circumstances of 
the hour; a keen observer, with a mischievous humour, 
which he does not disdain to turn on himself. Such a 
man, in a word, as could never be a prophet like Lang- 
land, but who was admirably equipped to be the poet 
Chaucer. 

When all is said, Chaucer’s chief value is, and must 
always be, English: and this as much for what is 
foreign in his work as for what is native. Criticism is 
constantly lengthening the score of his borrowings, and 
it is now abundantly evident that not only is he in- 
debted in a general way to Machaut, to Deschamps, to 
Guillaume de Lorris, and Jean de Meung, but that a 


. great proportion of his work consists of almost literal 


translations from these and other writers. In this fact 
Professor Legouis finds some explanation of the long 
neglect of the poet by French students. Only to Eng- 
lish readers was his work new. At the same time, it 
was in this school that he learnt his technique and 
trained his ear to the music of seemly words, until he 
was able to take up his own language, rendering it 
malleable and ductile, the becoming vehicle, for the 
first time, of poetic expression. This is at once his 
greatest and his specifically English achievement. 
Other qualities also he caught from Continental artists. 
For instance, from the French ¢rouveres he derived his 
atmosphere, a clarity as of perpetual spring. “Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette’? and the “Canterbury Tales’’ enact 
their scenes under the same April skies. He is, indeed, 


Vernal Chaucer, whose fresh words 
Throb thick with merle and mavis all the year. 


But he is English and original in other respects: “in 
the freedom and frankness of his spirit,’’ to quote Mr. 
A. W. Ward, “and in his preference for the good in 
things as they are to the good in things as they might 
be.’’ He is better pleased to know his feet firmly 
planted on the earth than to find his head amongst the 
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stars. Thus, M. Legouis reads in “The House of | 
Fame’’ the poet’s “decided refusal to surrender himself 
completely to the sublime, or to believe deeply in the 
pure conceptions of the spirit’’; and he remarks else- 
where, a propos of Chaucer’s use of Dante, “ His is not 
the spirit to descend into hell, nor to rise up into Para- 
dise.”’ He is essentially of this world, absorbed with 
the pageant of life, which he apprehends with elemen- 
tary directness; his emotions are simple, his colours 
primary and flat. 

It is, of course, in the “Canterbury Tales’’ that the 
tutored genius of Chaucer finds its best and freest ex- 
pression. Here, indeed, his powers soared to creation. 
M. Legouis gives us a fascinating discussion of the 
poet’s masterpiece. He demonstrates not only the power 
of characterisation in the “ Prologue,’’ but, further, the 
striking manner in which it is sustained in the ensuing 
numbers, and especially calls attention to the shrewd 
delineation of the host of the “Tabard,’’ who is but 
meagrely sketched in the “Prologue.’’ In this attention 
to character-drawing, Chaucer marks a significant de- 
parture, heralding the rise of English drama, and, at 
a greater distance, the appearance of Fielding and the 
English novel. Masterly, too, is the harmony of senti- 
mental and comic in this work, while its artistic unity 
is evinced in the very aptness*of the respective tales to 
their narrators. But there is another characteristic 
which links Chaucer up with the most modern school of 
literary artists. In a single phrase of M. Legouis, 
“Truth was his magnet.’’ He learnt to set aside the 
artificial and affected and to use the fruits of his own 
large observation. Herein lies the answer to all ques- 
tions touching the morality of Chaucer. He is neither 
preacher nor satirist, but sets forth with indulgent 
tolerance and unfailing humour the results of his keen 
insight into the humanity of his day. Only occasion- 
ally, as in the delineation of the Pardoner and the 
village parson, he allows himself to be moved by moral 
feeling, and then the issue is one of simple goodness 
and simple rascality. 

“Amongst writers of genius, the one who strikes us 
soonest as a friend is Chaucer.’’ So M. Legouis con- 
cludes, and so let it be. The reason is that, above all 
things, Chaucer is human. He knows all our infirmi- 
ties, yet is without bitterness. He makes no preten- 
sions, studies no pose, neither broods nor frets, but in 
Lis heartsome lines nets sunshine and snares the cool, 
elusive breath of the prime. Surely one of the most 
touching tributes ever paid to him is that of Coleridge: 
“His manly cheerfulness is especially delicious to me 





in my old age.’”? And because of these things we 
gladly admit him to that intimacy which we grant to 
but few—to our “Saint Charles,’’ to “R. L. S.,’’ per- 
haps also to Browning. Those who count him a friend 
already will love him more for M. Legouis’ brilliant 
book, while the sad stranger may well find the way to 
his good fellowship under its direction. It may be 
added that samples are given of the author’s transla- 


in such a matter 


The Phantom-Jesus 


Ecce Deus: Studies of Primitive Christianity. By 
PROFESSOR W. B. SMITH. (Watts and Co. 6s. 
net.) 


THE author of this critical survey has fully persuaded 
himself that to him it has been finally given to solve 
the problem of Christianity. Such phrases as “I have 
proved beyond contradiction,’’ “What other worthy 
interpretation has revealed itself to the eyes of the 
commentator ?’’, “ The mere statement of this interpre- 
tation is almost an unanswerable demonstration,” 
“Symbolism, plain beyond all reasonable doubt’’,— 
such phrases are, anyhow, a demonstration of assurance. 
The readiness shown by those who attack historic 
Christianity is equalled only by their contemptuous 
references to each other’s criticisms. Harnach con- 
siders Baur’s theories incredible. Schweitzer regards 
the views of. Harnach, Renan, Strauss, and Baur as 
belonging to the region of merely obsolete conjecture; 
while Professor W. B. Smith designates Schweitzer’s 
“Quest of the Historical Jesus”? “a cemetery of de- 
parted hypotheses’; of Harnach, Loisy, and Well- 
hausen he writes that their “judgment never appears to 
be determined by objective facts, but uniformity by sub- 
jective caprice, with a dark thread of hasty assumption 
stretching itself through their whole web of argument.” 
This is splendid; but let us give one more quotation: 
“The Jesus of Cheyne and Loisy and Wellhausen is 
not only precisely as unwarranted [as that of ortho- 
doxy], but is also weak, miserable, and functionless, 
entirely superfluous on the stage of history, explaining 
absolutely nothing, but blocking every otherwise satis- 
factory explanation.”’ 

After this we may smile when Professor Smith says 
that the Jesus of orthodoxy is indeed a glorious being, 
although without scriptural or other warrant: or when 
he evolves a new “ Jesus-shape’’ out of his inner con- 
sciousness, and explains absolutely everything. This 
is eminently satisfactory, seeing that former critics, 
“one and all, have been absolute failures.’? And what 
is this new “ Jesus-shape’’? Simply the idea of God 
symbolically represented as a man—a_ transcendent 
vision materialised. There is no historic Jesus, for “to 
suppose that a human Jesus actually beheld great multi- 
tudes following him, and pitied them as sheep scattered 
and torn, and then began to teach them many things, 
is unspeakably absurd.’’ Professor Smith rejects the 
“ Jesus-figure,’’ and substitutes the Jesus-shadow. 
“We affirm and maintain that the only real Jesus is 
the Jesus of the Evangelists, the purely divine Jesus, 
who in the Gospels has cast about him the shining 
semblance of a reverend man.’”’ To support this 
hypothesis there is attributed to the Evangelists and 
Apostles the amazing feat of deliberately constructing 
the whole life story of an imaginary man, with all its 


' graphic and simply told detail, with all its sublime 
tion of the “Tales”’ into French. We say no more than © 
that they probably represent the best that can be done © 


pathos and compelling humanism. Every miracle, 


every incident, every detail in the life of Jesus is purely 
imaginarv and symbolic. 


The idea of his death is 
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merely borrowed from Plato’s Republic. The whole 
myth is an elaborate and carefully thought out plan 
for converting the Gentile nations to monotheism. 

Primal Christianity was esoteric. “ The original secret 
societies were united in one point—the worship of the 
one God under many designations, of which the name 
Jesus, the Saviour, swallowed up all the others. This 
is not surprising, seeing that the Apostles and their 
successors were able to persuade a highly intelligent 
world that the fictitious, though symbolic, romance of 
an imaginary person was the veritable account of the 
life of an actual human being. The secret was remark- 
ably well kept, seeing that it has not been discovered 
till now. No wonder Professor Smith considers that 
the authors of this “mighty concept’’ possessed “a 
high level of mental power and artistic sense,’’ which 
is “unequivocally attested’’ by the New Testament, 
“a wonderful body of literature.” 

To those who can accept the suggestion that the New 
Testament, in reference to Jesus, does “not describe 
any human character at all,’’ it must seem the most 
astounding literary achievement, both in conception 
and effect. It is unnecessary to describe the beautiful 
piety of the fraud, so completely justified by the victory 
of monotheism. Professor Smith has brought much 
learning and scholarshp to bear on his ingenious in- 
quiry, but his conclusion we cannot regard to be more 
than a curious speculation which does violence to the 
simplest canons of historical criticism. He himself 
naively propounds the old conundrum: “ What is a 
professor ?’’ Answer: “A man that has some other 
opinion.” P. A. M. S. 





A Criticism of Fashionable 


Philosophies 
Vital Lies: Studies of Some Varieties of Recent Ob- 
scurantism. By VERNON LEE. 2 Vols. (John 
Lane. 10s. net.) 


UNDOUBTEDLY we are in need of a warning in the in- 
terests both of philosophy and of truth. Vernon Lee 
has uttered that warning in two volumes of exceedingly 
acute analysis. Philosophically, we have been drifting 
towards some very hard rocks of error, when, lo! this 
lighthouse entitled, somewhat curiously, “Vital Lies.”’ 
This danger has come about through the widespread 
acceptance of Pragmatism. Miss Lee has been one of 
the first to discover that this word has had to do duty 
for two very different philosophical principles. Mr. 
C. S. Pierce, the original Pragmatist, meant by Prag- 
matism simply “making one’s ideas clear’’—a very 
desirable aim. William James and F. C. Schiller, to 
some extent followers of Mr. Pierce, nevertheless de- 
based the whole currency of Ais Pragmatism by adding 
the confusing and philosophically unsound idea of “the 
Will to Believe.’’ Hence, into philosophy came “vital 


lies,’’ which, it should be explained, is a term taken 
from a notable passage in Ibsen’s “Wild Duck,” in 
which one of the characters is made to say: 


“Yes—I 





said vital lie—for illusion, you know, is ¢e stimulating 
principle.’’ A reference is also given to the “noble”’ 
or “royal’’ lie spoken of by Plato in his “Republic.” 
Mankind, in the mass at any rate, has usually been 
easily led, and often much inspired, by some vital lie 
of this order. When, however, the philosopher intro- 
duces such illusions into his system, someone must pro- 
test in the cause of truth. A quotation will help to 
make clear Miss Lee’s position: 


- I am attacking a particular temperament 
which, imported into philosophy from wholly different 
fields of thought, tests truth by the standards of 
worldly practicality, of moral edification, and of 
religious sentiment, and thereby passes off as true 
what may be merely useful or inspiriting delusions, 
merely practically serviceable, emotionally satisfying, 
or morally commendable figments. 


There we have the beginning of all obscurantism. 
Systematised thought and the high ideals of philo- 
sophic truth are relegated to a very low place by those 
whose only real recommendation of their theory is that 
“it works.’’ The ordinary mortal is generally satisfied 
with this. And in days when quiet investigation be- 
comes increasingly difficult, and our temper of mind 
more intensely practical, he troubles less and less to 
ascend to the rarefied atmosphere of the philosopher 
who requires a deeper and sounder reason. For, how- 
ever “ vital’’ and “ practical ’’ a lie may be, it is a lie 
still; and the gradual elimination of such lies is part 
of the long process of history and of the evolution of 
mankind. 

Vernon Lee has, accordingly, studied the various 
manifestations of this intellectually dangerous tendency 
as they appear in the Pragmatism of Messrs. James and 
Schiller, in the Modernism of Father Tyrrell, in the 
“anthropological apologetics’? of Mr. Crawley, and in 
the “Syndicalist Myth” of M. Sorel. 

Many will turn with specia! interest to the author’s 
treatment of Father Tyrrell’s Modernism as it is set 
forth in his volume, “Christianity at the Cross Roads.”’ 
This work is subjected to the most thoroughgoing 
analysis. Miss Lee first acknowledges the high inten- 
tions and noble spirit of its author. She briefly outlines 
his exceedingly radical dealing with the historical facts 
of Christianity, and then shows how he brings in the 
principle of symbolism to his aid. This has been the 
refuge of more than one theologian who has outgrown 
the orthodoxy of his time; but the symbolism of Father 
Tyrrell must not be likened to the rather easy parellel- 
ism of shallow thinkers: it is a much subtler method, 
and one set forth with a much greater appearance of 
scientific logic. With all its appearance of high scien- 
tific sincerity, however, Miss Lee shows that it is only 
an elaborate “will-not-to-disbelieve.’? A hint of her 
relentless reasoning may be given here: 


In short, after having proved that man and not 
God was the author of the Scriptures and the inspirer 
of Church tradition we should find that man was the 
inventor of revelation and of sacraments, and that the 
God existing in the religious “Idea” was, like the 
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religious “Idea’’ itself,~not the Creator, but the 
Creation of man. Father Tyrrell, as we have seen, 
has never followed rational criticism to this, its 
ultimate consequence, but, on one path after another 
across this continuity of rational conception, has 
suddenly stopped short before a chasm which inter- 
rupted his passage; a chasm of inherited mystical 
belief, inexplicable only to those who shared it. For 
that mystical belief, inexplicable only to those who 
snared it. For that mystical belief which interrupts 
Father Tyrrell’s thought at the critical point is itself 
a humanly explicable phenomenon of human nature. 


Vernon Lee’s searching criticism of Mr. Ernest Craw- 
ley’s ideas, which are embodied in his books “ The Tree 
of Life: A Study of Religion’’ and “The Mystic Rose: 
A Study of Primitive Marriage,’’ makes those ideas 
seem very like a farrago of incompatibilities. For, out 
of a long disquisition on the usefulness of the super- 
stitions and religious practices of all ages, Mr. Crawley 
finally comes to the conclusion that the Catechism, 
Dogmas, and Sacraments of the English Church are 
desirable for ¢heir usefulness, however assailable they 
may be logically! In the hands of Miss Lee this argu- 
ment, which we confess we have stated somewhat 
crudely, becomes very like a reductio ad absurdum. 

The ultimate advice that Mr. Crawley attempts to give 
is a rehabilitation of the old idea that the varying con- 
tents of the mind are to be kept in water-tight compart- 
ments, which are henceforth to be more scientifically 

. denominated “planes’’ of thought or of consciousness. 
The acute intellect of Vernon Lee makes short work of 

all such proposals. 

_ Those who wish to know how she deals with the 
Syndicalist Myth will consult the volumes for them- 
selves. We have given a brief impression of a book 
which is singularly difficult to summarise and to quote. 
The whole must be read with the intellect alert and the 
attention fixed if the reader would follow the workings 
of the writer’s mind. This work is no mere captious 
criticism of intellectual tendencies and fashionable 
philosophies, but a real and serious contribution to 
thought and life which no thinker can afford to miss. 





The Fruiterers’ Company 


History of the Worshipful Company of Fruiterers of 
the City of London. By ARTHUR WILLIAM GOULD. 
Illustrated. (Privately printed.) 


THE Fruiterers’ Company obtained its first charter in 
1606, but there can be little doubt that, like many other 
of the smaller City companies, its corporate existence 
began centuries earlier. The great companies, gilds 
of important and wealthy merchants or craftsmen, very 
early appear in the history of London or in the records 
of the Exchequer, but in the City of medieval times 
a gild of a few petty tradesmen would rarely engage 
the attention of the authorities in such a way as to 
“leave a definite mark on our annals. Thus as early 


as 1130 we find a payment on behalf of the Weavers’ 
.Gild of London; and in 1180 eighteen trade gilds 


named were heavily amerced for being formed without 
royal licence. By 1319, however, no person could be- 
come a freeman of the City except he was enrolled in 
a recognised trade gild, and, as Mr. Gould has shown 
that Fruiterers were known in the City before that year, 
it is fair to assume that the Mystery of Fruiterers was 
then in existence, though the earliest mention of it at 
present known is a century later (1416). But the 
company was then, as it still is, a very small one, and 
ranked low in the order of precedence. Mr. Gould, 
as is fitting, makes a claim for a precedence of 45th, 
whereas Stow puts them 58th. He has collected a 
great many lists, but has unaccountably overlooked the 
earliest, the list of companies who went out in 1485 
to welcome Henry VII to London. In this they are 
54th in order, between the Fellmongers and the Hatters, 
and are one of eight companies which sent one repre- 
sentative only, while some of the richer companies 
sent 21. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of the pains 
expended on the preparation of this book. Mr. Gould 
has ransacked every likely source of information, and 
has collected a surprising amount of material for the 
history of the Company in a volume tastefully printed 
and well illustrated. The copies of the charters printed 
should, however, we think, have been compared with 
and printed from the original Patent Rolls in the Public 
Record Office. The author gives facsimiles of several 
of the early documents mentioning the Company, and 
has been fortunate enough to light on some early draw- 
ings of the Company’s arms, which are here repro- 
duced, while the other illustrations will be welcomed 
by members of the Company. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the 
author’s account of the way in which the Company, 
after many years’ interval, has been brought back into 
touch with the industry of fruit-farming. The revival 
began in 1882 with the offer of a prize for the best 
essay on “ Fruit Culture in English Farms,’’ which was 
printed and widely circulated. In 1889 a second com- 
petition was held, and aroused so much attention that 
next year the Company organised an Exhibition of 
English Fruit at the Guildhall. Since then the Com- 
pany has done much to encourage fruit-farming, and 
has issued a number of most useful publications on the 


subject. It is to be hoped that their efforts will meet 
with due success. 





Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce a 2s. edition 
of “The Unholy Estate,” by Douglas Sladen, whose 
latest novel, “The Curse of the Nile” is now in its 
fourth edition. They have also in preparation “A Wife 
Out of Egypt,” by Norma Lorimer, a story of the 
British brusqueness and pride in dealing with the 
native Christian. The authoress is well acquainted with 
life in the Soudan, and she makes many biting remarks 
on the British as well as the native character. The 
book will contain a valuable foreword on the political 


questions introduced, from the pen of Mr. Douglas 
Sladen. 
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Shorter Reviews 


Histoire des Communes Annexées a Paris en 1859: 
Vaugirard. By LUCIEN LAMBEAU. Illustrated. 
(Leroux, Paris.) 


BIG book! A solid book! A quarto volume of over 

five hundred pages on an outlying district of Paris 
that has had very little history of its own, in the 
pathological sense of the term, and has but rarely 
crossed the path of European or even French events! 
Civil war, invasion, the great French Revolution, the 
little revolutions, and the Commune awakened here 
only a few echoes, which are carefully preserved in 
M. Lambeau’s pages. The English equivalent of 
Vaugirard would be Notting Hill or Islington; Vau- 
girard is a commonplace in satiric writers for the abode 
of the commonplace. M. de Coulanges wrote to his 
cousin, Mme. de Sévigné, of the difficulty of the con- 
ception involved in seeing 


Couler le Gange 

Dans le Vaugirard. 
It would have been as good burlesque to place a 
Napoleon in Vaugirard as in Notting Hill. 

M. Lambeau has done his best with such unpromising 
materials. ‘There is a deal of really interesting social 
history in his book. The evolution of a district into 
a village, of a village into two or three communes, 
and of the disappearance of all these individualities 
beneath the absorbing hand of the great city cannot 
be insignificant matters. The history of Paris is a 
most entrancing study, and this is a contribution to 
the history of Greater Paris. The history of Vau- 
girard begins with the acquisition by the Benedictines 
of Saint Germain des Prés of the fief of Issy, and on 
this domain our village crystallised. The original 
grant, like so many of the kind, was probably a 
forgery, and the process by which Vaugirard gradually 
abolished its dependence on the Abbey is obscure; the 
Revolution cleared up an obsolete situation. The 
Benedictines had a country house on their Vaugirard 
estate, and the place itself changed its name from 
Valboitron in honour of one of their abbots. Vau- 
girard was always a home of religious and educational 
institutions; the first French seminary for priests and 
the Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes (the “ Ignorantins ’’) 
are creatures of her soil. 

The book is illustrated with charming plates, chiefly 
of the old barriers, and is beautifully printed. M. 
Lambeau appears to have made one curious mistake; 
he seems to place Waterloo in 1814. 





Faust-Studien: Ein Beitrag zum Verstandnes Goethes in 
seiner Dichstung. 
Berlin. ) 

THESE studies of Goethe’s “ Faust ’’ commend them- 

selves by their ample scholarship and by the excellent 

modesty with which they are introduced. Few master- 
pieces have called forth more sustained floods of com- 


By HENRY Woop. (Reimer, 
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mentary than “Faust,’’ and none have provided a 
better excuse. Goethe was not only one of the greatest 
of world-poets, but he was also an epitome of the 


_ literary theories and the political aspirations of a most 


significant generation. All his manifold views on 
life and letters, on politics and art, are illustrated in 
“Faust,’’ which, composed, or rather taking shape, 
gradually through most of a lifetime, is a patchwork 
of all that its author ever heard or thought or felt. 
It is one of the most topical and the most personal of 
all the works of genius. Professor Wood elucidates 
a few interesting points in this labyrinth of allusion. 
Goethe has sometimes been accused of a certain Olym- 
pian aloofness in his attitude towards contemporary 
politics. That this accusation is unwarranted is de- 
monstrated in these pages over and over again. Goethe 
was a “practical politician’’ in the best sense, quite 
apart from his semi-municipal activities in Weimar. 
He saw down to the root of German troubles, and in 
the second part of “Faust,’? among other places, 
showed the difference between Frederick II and 
Frederick William II, and prophesied the wrath to 
come. The setting of medizval imperialism, though 
it only gave expression to old Frankfort visions of his, 
somewhat obscures his parable. But modern Prussia 
was undoubtedly his quarry. The scene of the 
“ Hexenkiiche ’’? and other passages contain unmistak- 
able allusions to the quackery of various kinds—Rosi- 
crucian orders and so forth—that was rampant at 
Berlin and was sapping the new Germany. The con- 
ditions of the French Diamond Necklace affair were 
all repeating themselves at the Prussian Court. Pro- 
fessor Wood even thinks that Mirabeau was the inspirer 
of parts of Goethe’s indictment. Lavater is clearly 
indicated by the “ Einmal-eins’’ of the incantation in 
the “ Hexenkiiche.’’ Goethe was a conservative oppor- 
tunist in politics; Professor Wood compares his social 
ideals not inaptly with those of Bismarck. An in- 
teresting chapter deals with the sonnets, which for 
obscurity and pregnancy vie with those of Shakespeare. 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and 


Burma: Hymenoptera. Vol. Ill. By CLAUDE 
Morey, F.Z.S. Illustrated. (Taylor and 
Francis. 20s.) 


THIS is another of the exhaustive series of scientific 
Zoology which Dr. Shipley is editing for the Secretary 
of State for India. It will be appreciated by entomo- 
logists. The Ichneumonide are a section of the order 
of Hymenoptera, the membrane-winged insects, which 
fill an important place in zoological classification. The 
name /chneumonide is understood to be fancifully 
based upon the mammal ichneumon (the weasel or mon- 
goose), but no explanation is afforded here, and the 
connection is not obvious to the uninitiated. The 
speciality of these insects appears to be that these four- 
winged flies have parasitic habits, and deposit their 
eggs upon or within the skin of Lepidopterous (scale- 
winged) and other insects, as well as on spiders, false 
scorpions, and centipedes. The I/chneumonide have 
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been aptly termed the teeth and claws of Nature, on 
account of their devastating properties, their larve 
feeding wholly immersed within the bodies of other 
insects, one kind of parasite very often attacking 
several different species and even distinct orders. A 
list of the Indian hosts—that is, recipients of the eggs 
—is enumerated in this volume. The habits mentioned 
tend apparently to keep down the number of harmful 
insects. The internal and external structures of the 
group are described by Mr. Morley with a completeness 
that leaves nothing to be desired. So many as 410 
specimens are dealt with in the minutest detail, besides 
descriptions of the many genera to which they belong. 
These insects were, it is said, well known superficially 
long before the time of Linnzus, on account of their 
wonderful habits and instincts, though the family has 
received but little attention, “because the extreme 
specific similarity, in conjunction with much individual 
variation, often renders the discrimination of the species 
a matter of considerable difficulty.” The numerous 
illustrations in the text and the coloured plate 
appended show how little the specimens appear to 
differ, comparatively, to the untutored eye. The 
glossary is useful, even to a non-scientist, who, though 
acquainted with Greek and Latin, may be permitted 
to regret that there is not some general popular transla- 
tion of the scientific terms. The volume is a valuable 
addition to the series. 





The Garden of Ignorance: The Experiences of a 
Woman in a Garden. By Mrs. GEORGE CRAN, 
F.R.H:S. Illustrated. (Herbert Jenkins. 53s. 
net.) 

Principles and Practice of School Gardening. By 
ALEXANDER LOGAN. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3s. 6d.) 

MRS. CRAN is a lady amateur gardener, to a very great 
extent self-taught, who a few years ago took up horti- 
culture as a hobby, and from quite a novice has become 
a practical expert in the art. It was only through many 
failures that she gained the valuable experience she 
possesses, and which she imparts to her readers in this 
chatty volume. “ This book will be very little technical,”’ 
she modestly says, “because I know still so little it were 
folly to compete with others who know all.’”’ Never- 
theless, Mrs. Cran’s work contains a large amount of 
most useful information which will be welcome to 
every amateur gardener. The illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, are charming. 

Mr. Logan’s little volume, on the other hand, is 
quite technical, which, being an educational work, is as 
it should be. It is intended as a text-book on School- 
Gardening, dealing primarily with the educative aspect 
of the subject ; and the method prescribed is that which 
has been found suitable by Mr. Logan, himself 2 
teacher, in dealing with pupils between twelve and 
sixteen years of age. Almost every conceivable ques- 
tion is dealt with, at the end of each chapter are 
Correlated Exercises, and there are over one hundred 
illustrations to elucidate the text wherever at all 
necessary. 














Fiction 


Ineffectual Fires. By E. M. SMITH-DAMPIER. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 


HE tragedy of ineffectual genius has seldom 
been handled better than in this_ book, 
which forms a worthy successor to the same 
author’s “Oil of Spikenard.’’ Benedict Shaw, 
son of the village schoolmaster and his Italian 
wife, had painter’s blood in his veins, and the 
sight of the painter, but not the skill. Therein lies 
the tragedy, for Benedict found it hard to learn that 
with ail his great aspirations he could not paint. In 
these days probably he would have turned Futurist, 
or magazine illustrator, and Barbara would have been 
glad to marry him; but in the time in which he lived, 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there were neither maga- 
zines nor Futurists, and consequently Benedict went 
under. 

Beside him stands Miss Sabina Blanchflower, the 
harsh East Anglian dame of thoroughly provincial type, 
a type which survives unto this day in the country dis- 
tricts, and is reproduced with the fidelity possible only 
to keen insight and close observation. With these, 
the author has made Miss Sabina a grand character, 
one who compels admiration and will remain in the 
reader’s mind long after the book has been laid aside. 

The story is tragedy pure and simple, and in the 
fate of Benedict Shaw is most ironic tragedy. In spite 
of this, however, the book is not devoid of humour. 
Miss Blanchflower’s denial of Giotto’s immortality— 
“ Why, no one in these parts have iver heerd on him!” 
—is an instance of the way in which the author 
seizes on points that are so obvious as to pass unper- 
ceived by the majority. The book, as a whole, is a 
fine, intense study of East Anglian life, and is 
deserving of a high place in current literature. 





Myles Calthorpe, 1.D.B. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


IF any complaint can be lodged against Miss Mills- 
Young, it is that her heroes are too inhumanly perfect. 
Myles Calthorpe is Grit Lawless over again, the very 
strong man with a shadowed past who makes a tre- 
mendous sacrifice for the sake of the girl he loved, 
and—but it would not be fair to the authoress to tell 
more, for the story is one that should be read in full. 

Its setting is in the coast towns of South Africa, 
mainly in Durban, and its authoress, without one 
single paragraph that can be termed descriptive, has 
given the atmosphere of these towns vividly and faith- 
fully. One who knows South Africa will feel the 
breath of the Natal winds in these pages, and slip back 
in reading to the land of broken promises and lasting 
unrest—the best, worst, strongest, and weakest of all 
British colonial possessions. 

It is a pity that in so real and vivid a story the hero 
should present the only trace of unreality. Joan Far- 
rant is a fine study, and the minor characters who play 


By F. E. MILLS-YOUNG. 
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in the drama which has Myles and Joan for its central 
figures are cleverly portrayed. It is, on the whole, a 
swiftly moving story, with the interest well maintained 
from beginning to end, and we can recommend it to 
all those who, searching for an exciting novel, are not 
captious over psychological possibilities, nor likely to 
shy at a hero formed, to a large extent, on the Seton 
Merriman model. 





Columbine at the Fair. By KATE Horn. 


(Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


THERE are indications in this last book of Miss Kate 
Horn that she is giving more attention to the gradual 
unfolding of the personality of her various characters ; 
they are not so many people placed in the book to 
give the reader a pleasant hour or so which in some of 
the author’s previous works seemed to be the principal 
object. At the same time, however, Miss Horn has 
not yet achieved that inevitableness by which one is 
forced to acknowledge that the progress and the 
ending are the only ones possible to the story. <A 
country vicarage and its surroundings form the chief 
points around which the plot is developed. Effie, the 
eldest daughter, is a wayward girl who gains little 
sympathy from a mother who is jealous of her, and 
when tempted away from her home nearly falls a vic- 
tim to an unscrupulous man and woman. Hugh, her 
lover, is faithful until the last, but it is a very different 
Effie who at last finds her ultimate resting place within 
the shelter of her husband’s home, from the selfish 
and self-centred young woman to whom no one but her 
own small self was of any importance. There is a 
healthy atmosphere about Miss Horn’s writing, and she 
will progress still more if she will give greater attention 
to the consistent working-out of the characters of her 
creations and not trouble too much about thinking out a 
more or less complicated plot. 








American Novelists of To-day 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


By FRANK HARRIS 


HE period of youth and growth is the most 
interesting in every organism; and to-day we 

are witnessing the early development of a new litera- 
ture. Up to the Civil War the literature of the United 
States had been purely English: Hawthorne and Poe 
might have been ‘born in England; but Walt Whitman, 
Bret Harte, and Emerson are distinctively American. 
And since these great innovators American literature 
has gone on unfolding on its own lines, and in the last 
twenty years the best works of fiction in our language 
have been American and not English. Harold Frederic 
and Stephen Crane, Frank Norris with “ Wheat ”’ and 
“The Pit,’’? Jack London in “ The Call of the Wild ”’ 
and other tales, Upton Sinclair with “The Jungle,”’ 





Ambrose Bierce with at least one story, Theodore 
Dreiser with “ Sister Carrie,’’ “ Jennie Gerhardt,’’ and 
“The Financier,’ and David Graham Phillips with 
half a dozen books are more important than the 
English prose writers of the same period. 


With the exception of Jack London and Upton Sin- 
clair, these American novelists are almost unknown in 
England. It is time, therefore, that one should speak 
of some of them, and naturally one begins with the 
man who up to the present has done the best work, 
David Graham Phillips. It is hardly too much to say 
that since Balzac no one has studied society with such 
a union of the creative power of temperament and the 
critical power of the intellect. “White Magic,’’ “ The 
Adventures of Joshua Craig,’’ “ New Wives for Old,”’ 
“The Second Generation,’? “The Hungry Heart,’’ 
“The Husband’s Story,’ are all books of the first 
order, showing extraordinary powers in their author. 


Phillips had made himself known as a journalist 
before he began to write; and in the ten or twelve years 
of his literary activity he won a larger popularity per- 
haps than any other American writer. ll sorts of 
criticisms of him have appeared in American magazines 
and papers, most of them concerned chiefly in pointing 
out his faults, or what the critics regard as faults. I 
take small interest in the mistakes of a master: I am 
more concerned with Mr. Phillips’ merits than his 
shortcomings. He has written half a dozen books that 
deserve to live; the public can find out what he is like 
for themselves, for several of his books are published 
in the Harmsworth series at sixpence each. 


I have compared Phillips with Balzac, and, of 
course, the comparison is unfair, because Balzac is the 
greatest creator in prose who ever lived, as unapproach- 
able in his way as Shakespeare. But I used the highest 
standard because there is no other that gives the im- 
pression of Mr. Phillips’ gift of story-telling, his rich- 
ness of invention of character, his power of suggesting 
the typical while giving portraits of individuals. He 
has not delved so deeply into character as Balzac; 
he has not created types that live with the same in- 
tensity as Cousine Bette and Hulot and César Birotteau 
and Eugénie Grandet and Balthasar Claes, but 
he has approached this demonic power and created 
type after type of American that will live in fiction. 


Being of the Anglo-Saxon race, it was to be expected 
that he would be more of a preacher than Balzac and 
less of an artist. His “New Wives for Old,”’ his 
“Second Generation,”’ his “ Husband’s Story,’’ nearly 
all his best works, in fact, are what is known as prc- 
blem stories: they handle ethical problems of to-day, 
and they handle them with a very broad and clear 
intelligence. 


But what about the brains in the books—that deter- 
mining factor in all works of art, what Goethe called 
the “architect faculty’’? Again one must admit that 
Mr. Phillips’ vision is not so profound as Balzac’s, 
though it is astonishingly clear and astonishingly true. 
For example, the ordinary American belief that the 
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millionaire is a man of surpassing intelligence doesn’t 
pass muster for a moment with Mr. Phillips: he knows 
better: he attributes to him surpassing greed, consider- 
able unscrupulousness, and great tenacity, but that is 
all. His understanding, too, of women, while not so 
intimate and varied as that of Balzac, is yet surpris- 
ingly rich and of wide range. “ White Magic”’ is a 
love story which anyone might be proud of having 
written, were it only for its revelation of the heroine’s 
character. 


At length I hope I have interested my readers enough 
to make them ask, who is this Mr. Phillips, and how 
do I come to compare him with Balzac? Mr. Phillips 
died on January 24, 1911—was shot down from behind, 
ia the streets of New York, by a madman, before he 
was forty-four years of age. Balzac lived till he was 
over fifty, and all his best work was done in the last 
ten years of his life. What we might have had from 
Mr. Phillips, had he lived, no one can say; for 
assuredly his books show continuous development and 
growth, and, above all, they give me that sense of 
richness and fullness which I so seldom get from the 
work of any contemporary. 


Let me now set down the little I have been able to 
learn about the man. David Graham Phillips was 
born at Madison, Indiana, on October 31, 1867. He 
attended the ordinary public schools in the town, but 
appears to have come from fairly well-to-do people, 
for he had private teaching in languages, and in due 
course entered the De Pauw University. From De 
Pauw he went to Princetown and completed his college 
course. “The best part of my education,’’ he de- 
clared later, “was the very democratic one I received 
at home from the books in my father’s library.”’ 


After completing the university course, he deter- 
mined to take up newspaper work. He went to Cin- 
cinnati, and began as a reporter on a daily paper. 
Having felt his feet, he migrated to New York, and 
got a place on the staff of the Sux. His energy and 
ability soon made his reputation. He left the Sun 
to take up an editorial position on the New York 
World. A little later he was appointed London repre- 
sentative of that paper. The owner of the Woz/d, the 
late Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, took a fancy to Phillips, and 
made him first his private secretary and later his lead- 
ing editorial writer. Whilst still engaged in journalism 
he wrote his first book, and as it brought him some 
money and some reputation he gave up newspaper work 
and settled down to writing novels. In twelve or 
fourteen years he wrote some fifteen or twenty novels, 
and left behind him six complete manuscripts of books 
as well as a number of short stories. Most of these 
have been published since Mr. Phillips’ death. 


Like Balzac, he was a prodigious worker; he wrote 
incessantly, on Sundays, on holidays, in trains and on 
steamers. A friend says of him that “there seemed 
to be something inside him stronger than himself which 
goaded him to extravagant exertion.”” For years he 
wrote six thousand words a day. Like Balzac, too, 
he did practically all his writing late at night; he could 
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concentrate better, he said, when the city was quiet, 
and he frequently spent the entire night at his desk. 
To a friend who reproached him, only a few days 
before his death, for giving so much time to his work, 
he said: “ You don’t really know how hard I work. 
If I were to die to-morrow, I should still be six years’ 
ahead of the game.’” He meant he would leave six or 
eight unpublished books. 


When people, looking at the amount of his produc- 
tion, talked about his carelessness in construction or 
in writing, he was apt to become indignant. “Every 
book of mine,’’ he said, “has been re-written at least 
three times.’”” He paused a moment, then added in 
correction: “And when I say three times it really 
means nine times, on account of my system of copying 
and revision.” 


Whoever has examined any pages of his work will 
see that it resembles Balzac’s in the fact that, even 
after it had been printed, it is practically re-written, 
so extensive are the interlineations, which again give 
rise to fresh additions and to ever fresh corrections. 
Few writers, we are told, so successful as Mr. Phillips, 
have accepted adverse criticism in a more tolerant 
spirit, but the accusation of carelessness or of haste 
he always resented. “People say I write too fast,” 
he protested, not long before his death. “They said 
so about my ‘Light-Fingered Gentry.’ They don’t 
know anything about it. I don’t believe anyone writes 
more slowly and more laboriously.” 


During the month of January, 1911, Mr. Phillips 
had been annoyed by frequent communications which 
céme to him by letter, by telephone, and even by 
telegram. He dismissed them as the vagaries of a 
harmless crank, and paid no serious attention to them. 
On the afternoon of the 23rd, having finished a little 
three-part story of American life, entitled “Enid,” 
he put the manuscript in his pocket, and left his apart- 
ments in Gramercy Park to go first to the Princetown 
Club and then to the office of his publishers. As he 
neared the Princetown Club he was approached from 
behind by a man who fired several shots of a revolver 
at him. As Mr. Phillips fell, the man turned the 
revolver on himself, pulled the trigger, and dropped 
dead in the gutter, a few feet behind his victim. The 
shots attracted the attendants of the Princetown Club, 
who summoned an ambulance and hurried Mr. Phillips 
to Bellevue Hospital. There he lingered for a day, 
but his wounds were too severe: on January 24, IQI!, 
he died. His assailant was subsequently identified 
as a musician named FitzHugh Goldberg, and was be- 
lieved to be mentally deranged. 


The grim tragedy remains unexplained and perhaps 
inexplicable; Mr. Phillips was unmarried; no whisper 
of any explanation of his assassin’s conduct has ever 
been put forth. Though it is almost incredible, it 


looks as if a madman had killed the ablest American 
writer of his time, a man more important to America 
and Americans, and to Englishmen also, than a shoal 
of Roosevelts or a horde of Rockefellers. 
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Some New French Books 


HE “Vie de Jean-Henri Fabre, Naturaliste’’ (Dela- 
grave, 3.50), by Dr. G. V. Legros, is an enthusi- 
astic commentary on the work of a very great scientist, 
who is still ignored by the world in general. Born in 
1823, from his childhood Fabre experienced the hard- 
ships of life, but even then he was attracted by the 
animal world. His thirst for learning first reveals itself 
when, although obliged to sell lemons by the roadside 
in order to earn his daily bread, he finds the means 
of winning the scholarship which will enable him to be 
admitted, at fourteen years of age, to the primary 
School of Avignon. Then gradually he passes all his 
examinations—winning the highest honours. He 
studied for his own private pleasure chemistry, entomo- 
logy, and physic. 

Dr. Legros relates all the tribulations Fabre suffered 
as teacher. He chose that profession as being the most 
congenial, for whilst teaching others he could continue 
to instruct himself. Although he had to struggle hard 
to bring up his rapidly increasing family on his modest 
salary (1,600 fr. a year!), he always found leisure to 
pursue his entomological studies. In 1855 the Annales 
des Sciences Naturelles published a memoir of his 
which attracted the attention of the scientific world to 
the young provincial. The marvellous story of the 
giant wasp won him at last some recognition. At that 
period Fabre resided at Avignon, where he taught at 
the college; but soon his advanced opinions and new 
method of teaching were looked upon with suspicion by 
the clerical party of the town; yet he never allowed the 
persecutions he endured to discourage him. 

Fabre had a curious correspondence with Darwin, 
whose ideas he so energetically opposed. Darwin knew 
only a part of his French colleague’s colossal work. 
He had read Fabre’s study on the wasp, and had been 
deeply interested by the first volume of his “ Souvenirs.” 
The two savants exchanged their observations, but 
death abruptly severed the intellectual friendship of 
these two great searchers of Truth, though Fabre 
continued always to render sincere homage to the spirit 
of the “ Hermit of Down.” 

None like J. H. Fabre has ever studied so closely the 
psychology of his winged friends, and the stories in 
which he describes the incomparable paternal love of 
the minotaurs, the touching maternal solicitude of the 
Lycose, may be classed amongst the finest pages ever 
written on animals. This is all the more remarkable 
because M. Fabre has no taste for literature as such, 
his unique preoccupation, when writing, being to make 
his style adequate to his thought. “Ce qui nous touche 
en lui,’”? says his faithful biographer, “c’est le ton, la 
simplicité, la finesse, la mesure, le bon sens, le juste 
équilibre de chacune de ces pages naives, souvent 
banales; voire incorrectes ou vulgaires, faites de rien, 
mais si vivantes, si humaines, qu’elles saignent parfois. 
Voila l’aimant qui nous attire, et rien de pareil ne 
s’était vu depuis Jean de la Fontaine.” 

In short, one of M. Fabre’s best titles to public 
gratitude has been to render science attractive to all, by 
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suppressing the “barbarous jargon’’ which, until then, 
had been the means of communicating to the public the 
great universal truths. He seems even to take a par- 
ticular pleasure is using old French expressions, and 
especially idioms of the Provence patois. 

M. Octave Mirbeau has suddenly revealed himself as 
a most sympathetic man. After the horrors of his 
famous work, “Le Jardin des Supplices,’? and the 
scandals of “Le Journal d’une Femme de Chambre,’”’ 
he took a motor trip through Holland; this cleared his 
brain of the painful morbidity to which he was so in- 
clined, and resulted in a most amusing book, “La 628— 
E. 8.’’ The reason why he has suddenly become se 
attractive to many people is that he has written a dog- 
story, “Dingo’’ (Fasquelle, 3.50). The hero is a real 
dingo, whose wild instincts soon become a source of 
perpetual trouble for his master. However, Dingo 
definitely won Mirbeau’s heart by his irremediable 
pessimism. Even as a ridiculously small, hairy, 
scraggy puppy he gave vent to his pessimism by bark- 
ing strenuously and snarling the first time he caught 
sight of his master. His vigorous manifestation of 
antipathy towards mankind enchanted Mirbeau, be- 
cause he guessed that Dingo’s conception of humanity 
was perfectly in accordance with his own. Dingo’s 
misanthropy develops; he remains, nevertheless, the 
most delightful of dogs, and reminds one of Jack 
London’s incomparable “White Fang.’’ The vicissi- 
tudes of Dingo are captivatingly narrated by Mirbeau 
in his usual vigorous style, and Dingo’s death is really 
quite poignant in its simple pathos. “Dingo’’ is cer- 
tainly one of the best animal stories ever written; it is 
only to be regretted that Mirbeau could not refrain 
from reverting to his former “maniére’’ in the few pages 
which treat of the murder of a little girl by a tramp— 
the realism is most disagreeable. 

“Aux Ecoutes de la France qui Vient,’? by Gaston 
Riou (Grasset, 3.50), is the passionate confession of a 
typical young Frenchman of to-day. M. Riou has. 
divided his work into three parts. The first demon- 
strates how, in the present time, a scientist, artist, or, 
indeed, any man living according to the author’s ex- 
pression, “dans le siécle,’? wishes to be able to believe, 
and how, being French, he cannot refrain from posing 
the national problem @ propos of the religious problem, 
and vice versa. The first part of the book is all the 
more significant as the author reveals himself as being, 
in spite of all, a vigorous defender of the first Revolu- 
tion. 

In the second part M. Riou offers a retrospective pic- 
ture of the last ten years. He confronts young France 
of to-day with the leading men of the declining genera- 
tion, and we cannot help understanding how greatly 
they differ from each other. The chief idea which 
springs from this dialogue is that the modernist crisis 
must collapse, and that the new soul of the young 
Frenchmen of to-day needs a better and greater doc- 
trine than that which contented their predecessors. 

The third part treats of the very near future. We 
see some men, both idealists and realists, who lend 
their strength, their lives, and their persons to the 
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service of a dream. France has thrice been the heart 
of the world: in medizval ages, in the classical epoch, 
and during the revolutionary period. Her actual mis- 
sion is to lead to success the modern civilisation she 
has launched, which has been ceaselessly developing 
itself for the past two centuries. M. Riou has thus 
conscientiously shown the struggle which is actually 
being waged amongst French youth of to-day, and he 
does this admirably, as he has much enthusiasm, critical 
sentiment, and elegance. MARC LOGE. 





The Telephone and the Decay 
of Manners 


6  enm are three things that are never satisfied, 
yea, four things say not, It is enough.” If 
the author of certain chapters in the Book of Proverbs 
—it is pleasant and almost permissible to believe that 
it was a certain Wise King in Jerusalem—could revisit 
the kingdoms of the earth, he might indeed murmur, 
as of old, that “there is nothing new under the sun,”’ 
but he would find some forms of things that would 
need fresh clauses in his synthesis of human life. 
Science has usurped the place that Art held in his day. 
He would doubtless resume his old play of the three 
and the four things, and among his marvellous or 
terrible fourth things, of those that say not “It is 
enough,’’ we should not greatly wonder to find him 
reckoning that modern conquest, the telephone. 


Mr. Aflalo’s recent article in THE ACADEMY, “ The 
‘Lost Art of Behaving Well,’ puts in a clear and un- 
impeachable form one of the commonest indictments 
against modern society. That good manners are a 
disappearing commodity few would venture to deny; 
democratic conditions and the increasing storm and 
stress of competition make a hard soil for them to 
grow in. That contemporary manners in general can 
be mended is so debatable a proposition that we 
‘tremble to embark upon it. The manners of a period 
are the mirror of its mind, of its civilisation,—to an 
age of gallantry and repose, “pretty’? manners,—to an 
«ca of savage competition and unrest, gruff manners. 
But the difficulty of wholesale reform or revolution is 
no argument against the feasibility or desirability of 
partial reform. The mind of a community may per- 
haps be reached by way of some of its manners. 


All good manners are rational; that is, they meet a 
need; even “pretty’’ manners, which are only good 
manners embellished. They are conventions based on 
experience, invented to obviate the necessity of per- 
petual invention in our human desire to spare or please 
our fellow-mortals. 


sometimes they come into conflict with higher con- 
siderations. The militant Suffragettes, if they accom- 
plish nothing else, will at least have made us 
re-examine the basis of inter-sexual manners. “ Inter- 
arma silent leges ’’—in the presence of acts of violence 
good manners must sometimes be forgotten. 


They need occasional revision; * 





We are long in coming to the telephone—a breach 
of manners if ever there was one—but the telephone, 
though perhaps the greatest, is only one of many 
modern inventions that have sapped the bases of social 
courtesy. The telephone is the most domestic of the 
great inventions; it is there always, in the house or in 
the office, ever ready as a potential remedy against 
boredom or loneliness or as a disturber of peace and 
privacy, a willing servant in the transaction of busi- 
ness. Of its activities in the latter sphere we will not 
attempt to speak; business demands a special code of 
courtesy, and the business man would be an anomaly 
who suffered gladly the importunacy of interrupters; 
but even here there are certain abuses at which we 
cannot refrain from glancing. We have an appoint- 
ment with a professional man—a physician or a 
lawyer; all the time he is listening to our symptoms 
or our grievances, he is handling the receiver of a tele- 
phone; he is interviewing another, an invisible client, 
whose voice comes to him from the uttermost parts of 
of the earth. The professional man may have in him 
the requisite reserve of attention—we forget how many 
letters Napoleon used to dictate at one time—though 
the case is not invariable. What we complain of is 
this—the inexperienced layman is troubled by the 
imaginary presence of a third party, by the obtrusion 
of a piece of business with which he has no concern, 
and forgets the elements of his own case or the most 
salient of his own symptoms. 

Manners have little to do, perhaps, with the cases 
we have just cited. In the home, on the other hand, 
instances of telephonic breaches of good manners 
abound. A salutary convention has proscribed the 
reading of letters at the dinner-table; the unwritten 
law on which this convention rests is that a present 
company has rights superior to those of any factitious 
company, made possible by the progress of human in- 
vention. We are far from denying that the definition 
of present company has need of enlargement on occa- 
sion, to meet the exigencies of a new age; but we will 
affirm that some of the conventions referred to belong 
essentially to all time. The host who will answer a 
telephone call in the middle of dinner—we do not 
speak of the malefactor who has rung him up—is 
criminally widening the breach in the citadel of good 
manners. Less culpable is the person who makes @ 
call at breakfast-time; we may read our letters at 
breakfast-time, though as a rule we do not choose that 
hour to make calls or receive callers. An even less 
serious matter—though it is another breach in the 
amenities of civilised life—is the practice of making 
late invitations by means of the telephone. An 
eleventh-hour invitation is clearly less honourable than 
one of long standing. 

We can think of many offences, more or less serious, 
committed against courtesy by the abuse of this useful 
invention. For many of them we can see a defence. 
But, putting aside cases of urgency, where no defence 
is needed, we think that, in the interests of society, 
the use of the telephone requires regulation—not, of 
course, by law, but by custom. There should be close 
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times, variable according to circumstancs, for tele- 
phoning, and to those provoked by unseasonable 
calls we wish a portion of the spirit that descended on 
3 fellow-sufferer of our acquaintance, who, to a sudden 
assault in the form, “I’m the Daily ; can you tell 
me ?’’ made the heroic reply, “ Ring off at once, 
please !”’ m F. & 














Indian Reviews 


T HE Wednesday Reviews (Trichinopoly) for May 7 

and 21 contain a serious charge against the Indian 
Supreme Government of treating the Madras Govern- 
ment unjustly in respect of the allotment of Imperial 
funds for provincial needs. If this is true, it is regret- 
table that the Government should risk its reputation for 
fair dealing. The education of the Mahomedan com- 
munity is again to be examined and encouraged. This 
has been the cry for many years, but improvement is 
slow. The difficulties of Imperial Preference and Pro- 
tection for India (even against England) are becoming 
more and more evident. The Madras Provincial Con- 
ference which sat lately appears to have been a small 
edition of the Indian National Congress, and to have 
discussed the same questions which have been debated 
ad nauseam. A reformer’s ideas are too obscurely stated 
to be intelligible. | Some references to Mahomedan 
public opinion and attitude are equally Delphic. The 
historical papers may be sound enough, but are not 
attractive. A plea is advanced for greater latitude to 
be allowed to local bodies in such matters as education, 
conservancy, and sanitation. Government are anxious 
to delegate all the powers they can; the question is 
where to draw the line. An attempt is made to assert 
that the educated classes are the natural allies of the 
Government, ready to help in solving the problem of 
Indian unrest. The truth is that the educated classes 
have played, and will always play for their own hand, 
Some observations on the English Press are sensible 
and give it due credit. 


The Collegian and Progress of India (Calcutta) No. 1 
for May has a portrait of Premchund Rozchund, the 
Bombay millionaire, who gave over £300,000 to educa- 
tion and his own community. A memorandum on the 
teaching of historical geography, published by the Alla- 
habad University, is exhaustive, and might usefully 
be applied to England. At the Central Hindu College, 
Benares, nineteen professors and teachers resigned, 
their relations with certain members of the managing 
committee having become strained. The European 
principal to the proposed Hindu University there will 
have no easy task. The paper on “Co-operation in 
India”—that is, co-operative credit societies—should do 
good, but action and organisation are required to sup- 
plement the writing on the subject. This journal repro- 
duces the Government circular on Mahomedan educa- 
tion; the type might be kept standing for its periodical 
reissue, as its ideas are all old and will equally apply 





many years hence. The figures of the educational 
grants and the statistics of progress are most useful for 
reference. The activity in education is very gratifying, 
but how are all the literary products to earn their living? 


The Rajput Herald (London) for May has an edi- 
torial protest against any assertion that Indian character 
differs from the British. None are so blind as those 
who shut their eyes to facts. Fortunately, partisans 
cannot be accepted as judges of such issues. The 
editor throws over Mr. Sundara Raja’s patronage of 
Christianity as contributing to Indian nationalism: this 
is not surprising. Though the editor, writing as a 
Hindu, may fee! bound to write so, his assertions against 
Christianity are not always correct; it is something that 
he does not justify the superstitions of Hinduism. The 
issues between the two religions cannot be disposed of 
in a few lines; we must agree to differ. The editor 
declaims against the Viceroy’s remodelled Legislative 
Council as a huge comedy: apparently because the non- 
official members are not organised in opposition. The 
advice offered to them is of the vaguest; presumably, 
they know the duties of their positions better than the 
writer. The “Reviews Reviewed”’ are elegant extracts 
for Indian readers. 


In the Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for May, a 
writer attempts to remove the impression that the 
Hindus have not been a travelling nation. Some in- 
stances of the peregrinating of bodies, such as the 
Aryan invaders of India, or of individuals as Ambas- 
sadors, or the authenticated Hindu colonisation of 
Java, for instance, may prove that Hindus were not 
wholly opposed to all foreign travelling, but their ob- 
jection to crossing the Kala pani is against them. The 
effort to glorify the ancient Hindus for their enterprise 
and ubiquity fails to convince. The “Organisation of 
Rural Trade and Transport in India’’ describes the 
methods in use in various parts of Bengal, and points 
to certain defects. Improvements depend on the 
money available. Waterways have to be treated with 
caution. A diversion of the Ganges might result from 
a simple measure to deepen a channel, and Calcutta 
might be swept away! A “Decennary of Nation Build- 
ing’? is a panegyric of Lord William Bentinck and 
Macaulay (not by a Bengali—the Bengalis have never 
forgiven him); but why “decennary”’? Surely “ de- 
cade”’ is the common and proper word. The article 
on the ideal of feminine beauty in Hindu Literature is 
very instructive and quite amusing. We are told that 
there are sixteen components of a married woman’s 
toilet, and twelve ornaments indispensably used by a 
beautiful woman! It is a revelation of Indian ideas 
on the subject. “Science and Islam”’ only shows that 
they were incompatible. 





The Year-Book Press have nearly ready a new play 
entitled “The Red Cross Knight,” based upon scenes 
from Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,’’ by Wm. Scott 
Durrant, author of “Chaucer Redivivus,’’ “ Cross 
Dagger,’’ and other volumes. 
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Notes for Collectors 


OR some weeks ahead there will be delightful sales 
for those who pursue the hobby of antique arts. 


On the 23rd Knight, Frank and Rutley begin to sell 
Sir ‘William Bass’ treasures of Byrkley Lodge, near 
Burton-on-Trent, which we have already mentioned, 
and on the 30th they are to offer the remaining beautiful 
things from Stafford House. Thus beer and the peerage 
are giving the collectors of their best this year, and such 
complete sales as the Duke of Sutherland and Sir 
William make, will delight many a snapper-up of well- 
considered trifles. Such chances almost make us 
collectors again. 


In the meantime Christie, and Phillips, Son and Neale, 
and several other well-known firms, are selling fine old 
English silver, miniatures, old masters, French 
furniture, and all the vanities which fill the lust of the 
eye. On the day of publication fine tapestries will 
pass at King Street, St. James, especially a beautiful 
Burgundian Gothic panel, which belonged to the late 
Lady Layard, the accomplished and charming collector 
who was the daughter of an even more famous collector; 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, who gave such a priceless 
gathering of porcelain to South Kensington. 


The mention of this gifted huntress of antiques 
reminds us somehow of her occasional connection with 
the Duveens, in her day merely in the early stages 
of promotion. Within the last few weeks they have 
paid enormous record-breaking prices for old masters 
here and in Paris. Few are left who can fight their good 
fortune or their money-bags. The other day Sauner’s 
delicate eighteenth century tric-brac table fell to them for 
1,350 guineas ; we can almost remember the time when a 
few hundreds would have bought it. But this was a mere 
trifle to the immense sums for pictures which they have 
paid this season. The curious thing is, we believe, 
these prices are really good investments, and that, 
although at least expensive, such bold bids make 
victory more and more certain. It is rather refreshing 
to think that the Duveens were not, however, always 
quite so fortunate ; although they have been carrying all 
before them lately, the mention of Lady Layard’s name 
reminds us that, once upon a time, they had ill-luck. In 
the introduction to the journals of Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber, which the present writer, by the way, partly 
edited and named, alliteratively, “Confidences of a 
Collect of Ceramics,” the late Mr. Montague Guest tells 
the following little story: —-Mr. Duveen (afterwards Sir 
Edward) happened to be in Holland searching for objects 
of art. The country was then a happy hunting-ground, 
now, alas! filled with barbed wire and other difficulties, 


when he heard of some wonderful pieces of china in a 4 


little village a long way from any town or railway. °“ To 
get to this out-of-the-way place,” says Mr. Guest, 
“entailed a long and tedious journey by carriage. Duveen 
started off on his expedition, but as he was nearing his 
destination he observed a fly driving out of the village 
towards him. He looked into it as it passed, and he 
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saw the face of Lady Charlotte. He felt at once that 


_ he had been forestalled, and he continued his journey, 


only to find that she had snatched the prize, which she 
was carrying off with her.” 


However, there are plenty of sales in which this all- 
conquering firm do not appear. For example, we do 
not fancy they ripple the full tide of prices at Sotheby’s 
during the great book sales, although, perhaps, one 
might run up against them when a very successful 
Raeburn of George Malcolm, Esq., of Burnfoot, comes 
up there on Friday the 20th, together with a Franz 
Hals and some of the most delightful drawings by old 
masters, Rembrandt etchings and delicate eighteenth 
century prints in their finest states. 


Later, on July 1, the same firm are selling a number 
of works connected with or by Whistler. These were 
the property of the late Mr. Way, who has passed from 
a world in which both he and his master were such 
interesting, active, and interested personalities. 


The sale rooms remind us constantly of the advantage 
of being dead; auctioneers prefer it, and collectors 
prefer it, although the prices are higher. Perhaps we 
are the only people interested who like to go on living. 


E. M. 





The Theatre 


The Shakespeare Festival at His 
Majesty’s 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


HIS is the ninth year that Sir Herbert Tree has so 
ti gracefully given us some weeks of Shakespearean 
souvenirs, and each festival finds a new generation of 
playgoers to delight in his these carefully conceived 
productions. 


Is, we wonder, “The Merchant of Venice,’’ which 
began the series, a great play? Somehow the gusto has 
gone from the plot, and the humour is far to seek— 
though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. Unfor- 
tunately the more often we see the comedy the less 
we like it, save the words, words, words alone. 


Critics at large, and in particular, have long tried to 
engage our interest in Portia, “not undervalued to 
Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia,’’ and the dozen other 
artificial personages who speak such fluent lines and 
musical phrases upon the stage. But there is no deny- 
ing it, the play is Shylock, and the things that affect 
him and that, after his departure from the stage, one 
may close one’s opera glasses and, gently regretful, 
think upon the Hebraic commercialist and sentimen- 
talist whom Burbage made “a _ red-haired Jew,” 
whom Irving delighted to honour and caused to be 
a pathetic aristocrat of his interesting race, and whom 
Sir Herbert, with boldness and mastery of detail, 
makes a realistic, disagreeable person of his period; a 
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really common fellow, bad-hearted and bitter, dirty 
and: dangerous, 

In the present revival Shylock dominates the scenes 
in which he appears, and the whole play; perfectly 
naturally, but none the less completely, we feel that he 
is the one thing of fire and purpose among a crowd of 
artificial, rather weak-kneed Venetian ladies and 
gentlemen. Sir Herbert holds us; he is powerful, 
wicked and convincing in his devilry; it is only his 
pathos that we do not quite believe in, only his sub- 
mission. If we know Sir Herbert’s “Shylock’’ and, 
by the end of the trial scene we have learned the secrets 
of his heart and mind, he will get the best of Venice 
yet. His name will often be heard upon the Rialto and 
frighten such stupid merchants as Antonio, such 
flaunting heiress-hunting windbags as the braggadocio 
Bassanio. Shylock may be a very unpleasant person; 
his love for his daughter may seem, in the present 
instance, rather a tradition of race than a personal 
affair; but he lives; if he pinches us we cry out; we 
know he is a serpent who will sting twice. In short, it 
is a conception on which we heartily congratulate Sir 
Herbert and his audiences, and it is one that he has 
greatly improved this year. 

Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry often looks beautiful as 
the impossible Portia, and always grand. But she is no 
unlessoned girl, her every movement is carefully 
studied, her slightest point has been learnt and is well- 
remembered. If she could but be blithe and free, casual 
and justly careless, then the critic would say with the 
poet : — 


Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art 
That strike mine eyes, but not my heart ; 


But that is not Miss Terry’s method, she will play by 
the book and look splendid, whatever happens. Mr. 
Merivale is a young-looking and, if weak, all the more 
engaging Antonio. He should be young, he is so plea- 
santly loving and foolish. The only fault of the actor, 
if it can be called his business, is that at first he is over- 
dressed and his form, head and character are hidden 
beneath his clothes. Mr. Basil Gill, as Bassanio, also 
suffers a little from this misfortune, but he survives it; 
his voice is delicious, his eyes so fine, we should say he 
was the best graced fortune-hunter in all Venice. Many 
of the other actors play with great spirit. Mr. James 
Berry, as the handsome Prince of Morocco; Mr. 
Creighton, as the decadent Prince of Arragon, 
especially. The Gobbo father and son remain the well- 
intentioned bores that they have long been. Perhaps 
when they were clowned, say in 1637, they were antic 
enough, now they are respectable and stupid. 

Sir Herbert is generally ahead of his time, but the 
whole production of “The Merchant’’ is long-drawn-out 
and over-accentuated and hints of yesterday. In an im- 
patient age Shakespearean plays must be given with the 
dash and freshness of their first production. A hint of 
the day before last only reminds the audience that 
once upon a time Shakespeare could spell ruin. 











“TWELFTH NIGHT” 


AFTER “The Merchant of Venice’? comes “ Twelfth 
Night,’’ after that “ Julius Cesar’’ and then “ Romeo 
and Juliet.’”” So the gay festival goes on, and thus 
and thus does Sir Herbert Tree pay honour to the 
mighty genius we call Shakespeare, and others, among 
the correspondents of THE ACADEMY, other names. 

“Twelfth Night’ is a joyous affair at this theatre. 
Music and beauty make it so. Malvolio is always a 
curious character, whoever plays the part, and Sir 
Herbert gives the richest rendering of the absurd 
steward, but it is not very important or engaging or 
amusing. That which does matter is the gorgeous way 
in which the lively comedy of errors is presented at His 
Majesty’s, the excellent cast, the fine chance as Viola 
which Miss Neilson-Terry takes so finely, the brave 
warmth of Olivia which Miss Brandon-Thomas makes 
so real, the impassioned friendship of Antonio for 
Sebastian, shown so truly forth by that admirable actor 
Mr. Philip Merivale. It is the exquisite poetry that 
envelops the whole wild plot, the passion of the lovers, 
the joy of life in Illyria as Shakespeare imagined it, 
the fragrant words, the infinite beauty of the setting, 
these are among the many delightful things that keep 
alive the play that so greatly delighted the audience 
at the Middle Temple Hall in 1601. 

The present production shows many added charms; 
it is in itself a festival of beauteous ideas, a riot of 
gay humour and bright comedy. Then, too, there is 
the broad drollery of Sir Toby, made vivid by Mr. 
Roy Byford’s splendid performance, and his friends, 
Sir Andrew, Fabian, Feste, and Maria, all admirably 
enacted. From the opening scene of the Duke’s Palace 
to the final one in the lovely and deep gardens of 
Olivia the whole presentation is crowded with varied 
charm. No one should miss the chance of seeing 
“Twelfth Night; or, What You Will,” as it is now 
given; it is fulfilled with the grace of youth and the 
charms of sixteenth century Italian beauty. We would 
say with the singer, go at once :— 


. not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure : 
In delay there lies not plenty ; 
Then come and kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


For that is the spirit in which the play is produced, 
that is the note of the alluring entertainment Sir Herbert 
now offers us, and just that is not the sort of thing 
one may be sure of in every theatre at any time. 


“A Cardinal’s Romance” ‘at the 
Savoy Theatre 


AGAINST our will, we have a premonition, as it 
were, that Mr. Edward G. Hemmerde’s new play will 
not be very long before the public. So we would beg 
all those interested in the curious art of acting to hurry 
to the Savoy. One must not approach the play in quite 
the every-day spirit, you must be interested in knowing 
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how a very clever, but not wonderfully endowed, 
company of actors will represent a group of rather 
impossible characters. 

We believe that any subject can be handled on the 
stage, if the author be sufficiently graced. We don’t 
believe that the hero, Clive Rushton, Mr. Norman Tre- 
vor, or the heroine, Beatrice, Miss Enid Bell, suffer 
because they are supposed to have made an incestuous 
marriage by accident, but we do dislike having the 
whole story told us in an undramatic form and without 
a touch of the art of the stage—a much higher art than 
is often supposed. 

Each speaker in a cast of fourteen talks at 
great length; the more important the actor the 
longer and more artificial his speeches, and the more 
impossible the situations in which he finds himself. It 
is as though everybody should try to say something 
clever and not care in the least what the reply might be. 
In everyday life one leaves the place in which such 
people gather together, in the theatre we remain and 
enjoy the skill of the actors who force a note of life 
into the masses of language which the author has given 
them. It is a quite interesting after-dinner exercise and 
may come into vogue as the evenings grow cooler. Part 
of the game is trying to find out the plot, which the 
author has hidden with infinite cunning. It has been 
explained to us—twice—so we know it, but we are not 
going to spoil sport by telling it, and we should have 
to set out the whole play, which would give a new 
complexion to THE ACADEMY. 

So we may deal with the actors. Mr. Trevor 
begins by being a rather elderly-looking graduate 
at Durham College, Oxford, and ends, nineteen 
years after, as a quite youthful cardinal. He 
always plays with perfect conviction. He is mysteri- 
ous and he loves, ah, so dearly, the mysterious Beatrice, 
who is “up,’’ not “down,”’ as they say in the play, for 
Commem. But Clive is to be a priest of the Catholic 
Church, and is followed everywhere by a boring Father 
Luigi, played by Mr. Alfred Brydone after an antique 
fashion which he feels, we suppose, belongs to this 
quaint character. As a side game, finding out how many 
times Mr. Brydone says “yeearrs’’ is very interesting to 
those who like to complicate their fun. 

Mr. Fred Kerr has produced the play after a manner 
which recaptures the Oxford atmosphere now and then 
in a very charming and rather pathetic way. It is true 
that one of the winning trophies on the walls of the 
rooms in Durham has the wording upside down, but 
this is the fault of the author for allowing our attention 
to stray to absurd affairs. It is also true that the labour 
of production has robbed Mr. Kerr of some of his 
words, buf for this we are extremely grateful. But best 
of all, Mr. Kerr gives us his son Mr. Geoffrey Kerr in 


one of the very few real and interesting and delightful“ 


parts in the play. This gentleman takes the stage as 
though to the manner born, and plays his part with all 
the charm of freshness and youth—qualities which, un- 
fortunately, are not to be found in the idea or the writ- 
ing of “A Cardinal’s Romance.”’ 


a barrister, also gives a fine performance. 











Mr. Mainwaring, as 


But we are reminded what a prodigious crux the 
stage offers to the works of the most gifted. A beauti- 
ful and applauded poet like Tennyson, an inspired 
novelist like Hardy, an accomplished judge, a learned 
K.C., what is their work when placed upon the stage— 
a little fire, a heap of ashes, a trifling scene or two in 
which the actors may prove their skill. 


comes back to the 
Playhouse 


SHE returns, bringing her sheaves with her. And she 
delights her audience just as she did—for how many 
hundreds of nights was it ?—at the Haymarket. Never 
has the play been more freshly set forth, never has the 
audience welcomed it with more ringing cheers. Most 
of the Haymarket cast are in their old places. Miss 
Kate Moffat is as gay and clever as ever, Mr. Watson 
Hume is the queer, delightful Weelum, Miss Jean Turn- 
bull the sharp and comic Susie. We cannot criticise 
Mr. Graham Moffat’s classic Scottish comedy; enough 
to say that it is back in town, and likely to delight as 
many playgoers in the future as it did in the past. 
There are a few new-comers, but they have been 
admirably chosen, and nothing is left undone to make 
the pulling of the strings just as successful and amusing 
in the present revival as during its long run at the 
Haymarket. EGAN MEw. 


66 Bunty ” 


The Irish Players at the Court 


THE more we see “ Birthright” the more convinced we 
are that it is the outstanding performance of the younger 
school of playwrights now connected with the Abbey 
Theatre players. It is so by reason of its essentially 
simple situation that, in its very simplicity, strikes down 
to the fundamentals of human action. As we have said 
before, there is not one of the four characters on whom 
the action is dependent who loses our sympathy; and 
the purging beauty, the terror, of the concluding tragedy 
arise from that fact. It argues nothing; it protests 
nothing; it simply expresses, and in that expression it 
reveals. There are places where one feels that the 
beauty of strong rhythmic verse is required to give justice 
to the intensity of the situation, and that is the highest 
praise that any drama can need. And the action works 
its way towards its unrelenting solution with a steady 
evenness of pace that carries the imagination unflinch- 
ingly forward, even while it is being fed with the 
subtlest suggestions of the doom that is impending The 
suspense so Created, the wonder at what that doom will 
be, and the relentless journey towards it, are all so 
‘deftly worked in that they bespeak a noteworthy 
instinct of construction—an instinct that we the more 
heartily welcome since Mr. Murray’s later play so far 
falls away in just this very point. And even as the play 
itself is poignant, so Miss Eileen O’Doherty’s render- 
ing of the old mother is a haunting and wonderful per- 
formance that has even gained in subtlety and con- 
viction. 
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On the same evening Lady Gregory’s translation of 
Moliére into the Kiltarian dialect was given. Or rather, 
we should say that a very small fragment of the play 
was presented, with the result that the audience was left 
wondering whether or not it had truly seen the end. 
The scene between Harpagon and Frosine concerning 
the Miser’s projected match with Mariane, is followed by 
that in which he gives his orders to his servants. Imme- 
diately upon this La Fléche comes with the box of 
treasure for Cléante, and with Harpagon’s quaint swoon, 
the “play” comes to an end. It is rather difficult to 
understand exactly why it has been cut into so meaning- 
less a shape. Moliére’s play needs no commendation 
from us ; and we have already in these columns reviewed 
Lady Gregory’s translation of “ L’Avare.”’ The dialect 
medium is a perfectly just one, and the language has 
given its own beauty to the work. It has also saved 
the translation from being what translations so often are, 
graceless proceedings. 

We would go further and say that if the Irish players 
were to do the play dressed in simple modern attire 
the result would be perfectly convincing. But to hear 
the rich Irish accent and speech from actors dressed 
in costumes of Moliére’s time, is certainly rather 
disturbing. When, however, to that is added the further 
disturbance of not knowing at all what the play is about 
because the incident and interest have been cut out of 
it, it will be seen that an unreasonable tax is put upon 
the audience. It is, for instance, impossible to realise 
what is happening to Harpagon at the end without 
knowing of the stolen treasure, and it is almost impos- 
sible to perceive the significance of La Fléche’s rapid 
entrance with the box without knowing the previous 
action between him and Cléante, which had been cut 
out. The whole play would have been an interesting 
experiment, and the more interesting as Lady Gregory’s 
translation is so striking and successful; but the trun- 
cated version has not very much to commend it. The 
life of it was, of course, in Mr. Sinclair’s Harpagon, 
which was admirable. The evening concluded with 
Lady Gregory’s one-act play “ Hyacinth Halvey,” which 
did not fail to amuse. 
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Portraits at the Grafton Galleries 


HE Royal Society of Portrait Painters have 
unquestionably got together an unusually fine 
collection in this, their 23rd Exhibition. The 
average of achievement is throughout high, and not 
a little of it on a very high level indeed. But, as 
in all portrait exhibitions, the critic has to face the 
difficulty of criticising the work without seeming to 
reflect on the personality of the sitter, although the 
merit of the work is of nevessity bound up with the 
expression of that personality. What, for instance, 
should we say of one of the best portraits in the 
Exhibition, that of a beauty sufficiently passée for 
her to have recourse to powder and paint while still 
retaining much of her earlier charm, when the artist 
so paints her that the hands are obviously many years 








older than the face, which is disguised to look still 
youthful? In one or two cases we have brilliant 
portraits of the modern girl, athletic, graceful, in an 
almost masculine way, but with the young features 
hard and 4/asé—they are brilliant pictures, but how is 
one to criticise them particularly? 

Earliest among the first-rate pictures we place Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s portrait of “Stanley Littlejohn, 
Esq.,’’ a firmly and broadly painted study, with a fine 
head rendered with subtlety and understanding. Next 
to this hangs Mr. Sargent’s very clever portrait of “ Sir 
Hugh Lane ’’—unimpressive at first sight, but growing 
upon the gazer as he looks—full of subtle power and 
deep insight into an interesting personality. Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer has a fascinating portrait of 
“Mr. T. H. Mawson ’’—a fine intellectual face, shining 
with kindliness, as well as high intelligence; the pose 
is exceedingly happy, and the painting broad and 
masterful. Mr. Fiddes Watt paints an exceedingly 
live boy in his “ David,”’ clad in an effective Boy Scout 
uniform, and painted in a style that owes something to 
Raeburn. Next to this hangs a pretty and intelligent 
sketch by Mr. Lavery of “ Miss Mary Mond.” In the 
Large Gallery, one is impressed first with the fine three- 
quarter iength seated portrait of “ Miss Craies,’”’ by Mr. 
Spencer Watson—a superb study in reds, but an un- 
commonly delicate and sympathetic piece of work 
withal, firmly painted in clear and transparent colour. 
Well suited to the subject is Mr. Herbert Draper’s 
portrait of “ The Late Dowager Duchess of Abercorn, 
in her 92nd Year,’’ in which the appearance of beautiful 
old age is wonderfully rendered—the hands are 
especially beautiful. Mr. de Laszlé’s two studies of 
his sons, “Stephen”? and “Paul,” are particularly 
vivid and lifelike, especially the former, who is most 
happily caught, as well as skilfully rendered. Mr. 
da Costa’s admirable picture of “Mrs. Marshall 
Roberts ’’ merits something more than a word ex 
passant for its grace of pose and purity of colour; and 
Mr. Harrington Mann’s rendering of “Lady Diana 
Manners ’’ first repels by its apparent carelessness of 
execution, and then grows upon the beholder by the 
real subtlety of understanding which underlies the 
studied economy of work. 

One of the most brilliant portraits in the Centre 
Gallery is Mr. de Laszlé’s group of “ The Three Sisters 


\ Honell ’’—clever-looking old ladies, starting up as if 


to receive a visitor; the idea is original and capitally 
worked out. Mr. Glazebrook’s delicate and particu- 
larly graceful portrait of “Mrs. Arthur Fowler,’”’ with 
a face of haunting beauty, and the superb ‘fechnique 


| of the drapery, is one which abides in the memory ; and 


Mr. Hugh Riviere has a very clever decorative study 
ot “ Miss Jean Mackinlay ”’ in three characteristic poses. 
Mr. Lorimer’s virile portrait of the late Mr. Alexander 
Moffatt is a fine piece of work, full of humour and 
perfect understanding of the subject. Mr. Graham 
Robertson scores another success with his fine portrait 
of “Mrs. Arthur Symons.”’ 

Coming to the Long Gallery, the two outstanding 
works are Mr. Kennington’s “ Portrait of a Lady ” and 
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the Hon. John Collier’s “ Mrs. Mukerjea.’’ The former 
of these is one of the most beautiful in the Exhibition 
——a seated figure superbly posed and painted, with a 
certain haunting quality that has something in common, 
longo intervallo, with “Mona Lisa.’? Mr. Collier’s 
three-quarter length of the Bengali lady, wisely attired 
in the graceful costume of her country, is a lovely and 
finished piece of work, and shows Mr. Collier at his 
best. Space permits us only to mention Mr. Kenning- 
ton’s virile and humorous portrait of “Mr. R. Aves, 
the Famous Shepherd of Rily,’’ and Mr. Leslie Ward’s 
characteristic cartoon of Mr. J. L. Garvin; and a word 
must be given also to Mr. Onslow Ford’s speaking like- 
ness of Mr. Gerald du Maurier. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


N Wednesday, the 11th, Mr. Asquith, the Free Trade 
Radical Premier, made a most amazing speech, 
and, if it had occurred in the eighteenth century, it 
would have—on account of an incident I am about to 
relate—gone down to history as the flour-bag speech. 
You will recollect that on Monday week the Whips 
were so frightened that the Unionists would vote with 
the Labour men that they adjourned the debate on 
tie Finance Bill. Mr. Asquith denied in the plainest 
possible way that he had ever declared for a free break- 
fast table—indeed, he considered we were a long way 
off the abolition of food taxes. Just then a white 
round ball came hurtling through the air, leaving be- 
hind it a little wisp of white smoke. I made sure it 
was a bomb. Asquith did not see it coming, and it 
came too swiftly for anyone to warn him. It went 
over his head, and fell between the Speaker’s chair 
and Ure, whose trousers were smothered. It was 
splendidly thrown from a seat about three rows behind 
the middle of the Peers’ Gallery; the little wisp of 
smoke was the fine flour escaping. It was done by a 
man named Mervin, a “suffragent,’? who was merely 
detained until the rising of the House. Some people 
thought the punishment hardly sufficient, and an 
attempt ought to have been made to ascertain if the 
flour-bag was not a trial ball for something more 
dangerous. 

Asquith looked round, gazed at the bag, shrugged 
his shoulders, and went on with his speech with 
sangfroid. “Even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce 
forbear to cheer,’’ and the Unionists, who in their way 
are fond of old “’Squith,’’ cheered his pluck; later 
on, Austen made a reference to his coolness. In the 


meantime he astonished his friends more and more; 


The working classes were not alone interested in what 
they could get out of the State; they must pay some- 
thing towards National Defence, and the easiest and 
most convenient way for them to do it was by taxation 
on food. Cawley moaned, and big-headed Rowntree 
of. York was amazed. Young Cooper, the Unionist 





a 


social reformer—who, like Hunt, has a habit of dotting 
the “i’s’’ and crossing the “t’s’’ of the other side—said 
that, after this, the Liberal Party could never say they 
were in favour of a free breakfast table. 


Austen Chamberlain made a speech which, consider- 
ing it must have been absolutely unprepared, was ex- 
cellent in form and substance. The Unionists declined 
to vote with either party, and only 38 voted for the 
amendment. 

On Thursday we had the Local Government Vote, 
and there was an attack all along the line on John 
Burns; indeed, it was not confined to a frontal demon- 
stration, for his own friends made a flank attack as 
well. Walter Long opened fire by moving that his 
salary should be reduced to £1,000 a year—just double 
what he once said any man was worth—for neglecting 
his duties. The Tories have not forgiven him for kill- 
ing their Housing Bill, and man after man got up and 
criticised his autocratic ways. Waldorf Astor, the 
earnest-eyed young man of many millions, who is 
carrying on a scientific war against consumption. was 
courteous, but merciless, over the lack of provision of 
sanatoria. Mr. Burns is like Mr. Shandy’s bull, which 
never produced a calf himself, but went about his 
business with such gravity that he commanded the 
respect of the whole parish. I have not heard such a 
roar of laughter since an Irish Member remarked that 
“that was the most pregnant bull he had ever heard.” 
He said Honest John was a mid-Victorian reactionary, 
and that Moses if he came back to breathe these upper 
airs would be more up to date. 

Ryland Adkins, on his own side, was, if anything, 
more cruel. He advised J. B., in a spirit of absolute 
friendship, to give up following foreign manceuvres 
and tip-toeing across the lobby to avoid the glances of 
country cousins. To those who have watched John in 
the Lobby this was “nuts,’’ and everybody leaned for- 
ward to hear what the next man had to say. All the 
afternoon and evening the attack went on—poor John 
did not seem to have a friend in the House; but he is 
not easily put down. His years of practice in the open 
air, his power of repartee, stood him in good stead 
now. He declined to take notice of Waldorf, who, in 
his opinion, had made up in rudeness what he lacked 
in argument—quite a Burnsian retort; but the egotism 
of the man is sublime. The stories that are told of 
his conceit are almost incredible, whilst his belief that 
he is the mainstay of the Government is apparent in all 
he says. In long sentences he made mincemeat—in his 
own estimation—of his opponents. 


He actually said in all seriousness that when Astor 
was speaking he thought of the words of Francis 
Bacon: “The more noble the soul is the greater’ it 
compassion hath.’’ The House rocked with merriment 
whilst Winterton said: “You ought to wear a halo and 
be put in a stained-glass window.”’ . Burns stuck to his 
guns. The Local Government Board appeared to be 
the best managed department of the State, and he was 
the greatest chief. He was against doles—he had done 
more for housing than anyone else, and as for sana- 
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toria there was a huge margin of beds vacant and wait- 


ing. 

The result of Wandsworth did not increase the spirits 
of the Government, whilst the questions of the new oil 
rumours of scandal get bolder every day. 


On Friday a snap was attempted, but it did not come 
off. Someone—some say it was a lady—gave the show 
away, and the Radicals sent out a tremendous whip, not 
only three-lined, but also deeply ruled in black, insist- 
ing upon everybody being there from twelve until the 
clock struck five. One snap—there is no harm in now 
recording—was fixed for 3.25, and at 3.26 the division 
bell rang. The Radical whips were a little anxious—but 
not very; they knew the Ulstermen were away and a 
great many men who belonged to their side had stayed 
in town for George Wyndham’s funeral; but we man- 
aged to bring down their majority to thirty-six. When 
“the numbers went up” you would have thought they 
had achieved a great victory: Illingworth and Gulland 
were cheered as astute commanders, whilst as our men 
left the Chamber they were greeted with cries of fierce 
derision, which showed the late anxiety of those who 
bawled out: “The retreat from Moscow” ; “ You can go 
home now,” etc. The Marconi Interim report came 
out—not one report, but four reports: the majority 
report, which is whitewash, and was carried by a party 
vote ; the Chairman’s final notes and Falconer’s amend- 
ments; and, finally, the minority report, which is an able 
indictment of the Ministers drawn by Bob Cecil. After 
all these months nothing is satisfactorily determined, 
except the fact which I have maintained all along—that 
the only place to get at the truth is in a Court of Law. 


The Prime Minister is a man of considerable dignity, 
and it requires a good deal of resolution to tackle 
him when he is cross. On Monday Archer-Shee wanted 
to know a lot of things about oil, and asked all kinds 
of pointed questions about an alleged contract for a 
million gallons, and whether any of the other members 
had been gambling in Marconis. Asquith snapped back 
“No” to all and sundry inquiries. Pale of face, with 
staring eyes, Archer-Shee demanded, “ Have you any 
mental reservations?’’ Asquith declined to reply. 
Then Dalziel of Kirkcaldy got up, and everybody 
thought it was a “bonnet ’’ question when he asked 
Asquith for the terms of his motion on the Marconi 
Report. To the surprise of everyone, he said, “I shall 
want notice of that.”” “Very well,”’ said “DL.”’; “I 
will ask it again to-morrow.” 


This was discussed at great length in the lobby. 
Some people thought the Front Opposition Bench 
ought to have pressed for a reply then and there. As 
it is, the terms of the motion will not appear in the 
ordinary way until Wednesday, and that will give no 
time for a considered amendment to appear on the 
paper. The Government are evidently, in yachting 
language, “ manceuvring for a position.’”? The Tories 
decided not to wait—they are determined to keep the 
debate on a high level if possible; so they drew up a 
studiously gentle amendment, and placed it in the 
hands of the judicious and judicial Cave. 





On the adjournment at 11, the fiery Oliver Locker- 
Lampson fired off a volley of questions as to why the 
Committee had not all sworn that they had not been 
gambling. Spicer replied, and said the Committee 
objected to taking oaths—it was without precedent— 
but they had all written to say that none of them or 
their families had dealt in Marconis, Poulsens, or any 
other kind of wireless stock. 

All the afternoon and evening we had a réchauffé of 
the Welsh Church debate. McKenna repeated his old 
arguments, and Hugh Cecil made one of his caustic 
speeches in reply: “ Was not the whole object of the 
Bill to gratify the hatred which some ‘ Christians ’ bear 
to others ?”’ 

Alfred Lyttelton made a really fine speech. The 
Liberals had no ground whatever for perpetrating this 
injustice. Haydn Jones attacked the good faith of the 
petitions against the Bill, whilst Alfred Cripps, who is 
our greatest ecclesiastical lawyer, made out an un- 
answerable case against confiscating trust funds. 

Masterman used to pose as a Liberal Churchman, but 
he seems to have given up all that since he took his 
seat on the Treasury bench. In reply to a challenge 
from him, Bonar Law said, if it was clear the country 
was against the Bill at the next election, and he was 
returned to power, he would certainly support the return 
of the money of which the Church had been robbed. 
The Unionists cheered this—they love their leader’s 
plain, straightforward statements, given without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

On Tuesday we concluded the second reading of the 
second edition of the Welsh Church Bill. We managed 
to keep the majority under 100, but could not do more. 
The Liberal Churchmen who had been such a nuisance 
to the Government last time “came in.’”’ Young Glad- 
stone said the Church had shown no spirit of com- 
promise, so that he and his friends would now vote for 
the Bill. 

Griffith-Boscawen was deliberately rude to McKenna. 
He said: “I have examined the Home Secretary’s state- 
ments with regard to the gifts that would be left to the 
Church under the Bill, and they remind me of nothing 
so much as the front page of a ‘ fishy’ prospectus. The 
Home Secretary would earn a greater reputation and 
more money as a company promoter than by plundering 
the Church and letting Suffragettes in and out of 
prison.”’ 

Returning to Asquith’s challenge yesterday, Bonar 
Law carried the war into the enemy’s camp. “If it 
were clearly shown that what you are now doing is 
against the will of the people, would it not be the duty 
of the next Parliament to undo it?” I never saw 
Asquith so gravelled. “I do not say it would not,” 
was all he muttered. 

Walter Runciman wound up for the Government, 
and made a very capable speech; but, on the whole, I 
think Ramsay MacDonald’s speech on Monday was 
the best from the Government point of view. It was 
earnest, sincere, and admirably delivered—in fact, 
it presented the Nonconformist case with dignity. 
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Ramsay’s reputation in the House had been rather on 
the down grade lately; the speech to some extent re- 
stored it. 

But, bless you! Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment are not in it with Marconi. People cannot set 
their minds to think of anything else. During the 
afternoon a little messenger-boy arrived with a little 
toy pail, a little whitewash, and some “ directions how 
to use,’’? addressed to the Prime Minister. 








Notes and News 


Messrs. John Long, Ltd., will shortly publish a new 
novel entitled “Wanderings and Wooings East of 
Suez,” by Ethel Boverton Redwood, a new author, 
descriptive of a tour round the world. The story tells 
how a girl and her aunt, in their wanderings in the Far 
East, find love and happiness. The atmosphere of the 
places visited is subtly suggested, and the dialogue is 
briguc ana amusing. 


In January, 1914, the Royal Society of Arts will 
award the Swiney Prize, which is a cup of the value of 
#100, and money to the same amount, for the best 
published work on General Jurisprudence. The prize 
was founded by Dr. George Swiney, and is awarded on 
every fifth anniversary of his death, the award being 
made jointly by the Royal Society of Arts and the Royal 
College of Physicians. The cup now given is made 
after a design specially prepared in 1849, for the first 
award, by D. Maclise, R.A. Any person desiring to 
submit a work in competition, or to recommend any 
work for the consideration of the judges, should do so 
by letter, addressed to the Secretary of the Society, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


All historians, artists, and littérateurs agree that the 
Italian Revival, which has so profoundly influenced our 
own Elizabethan age, has never had a finer exponent 
than Count Arthur de Gobineau. His book “The 
Renaissance,” gives us a vivid picture of this period, and 
Mr. Heinemann has arranged to bring out a translation 
—the first into English, which will be edited by Dr. 
Oscar Levy, the editor of Friedrich Nietzsche’s com- 
plete works. The book will be published in demy 8vo, 
and will be profusely illustrated. 


The late Dion Boucicault’s “London Assurance” is 
to be revived at the St. James’s Theatre, in the presence 
of the King and Queen, on the afternoon of Friday, 
June 27, in aid of the King George’s Pension Fund for 
Actors and Actresses. The play, which was first pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, March 4, 1841, has not had a 
London performance since 1890. The cast includes 
Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Henry Ainley, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. James Welch, Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, Mr. Dennis Eadie, Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, and Miss 
Marie Tempest. With the exception of Mr. Charles 
‘Hawtrey, not one of these artists has acted before in 
‘the comedy which Mr. Dion Boucicault is producing. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 
PEACE OR WAR? 


AE crisis that has arisen owing to the differences 
existing among the Allies continues to provide a 
source of alarm throughout Europe. Within the next 
few days the issue of peace or war will be decided, an 
issue so momentous that it is likely to determine the 
destinies of the Balkan peoples. If wise counsel is 
allowed to prevail at Belgrade and Sofia, we may look 
for an immediate alleviation of the present situation of 
tension, and the commencement of calm deliberation 
that will stand a very fair chance of leading to a settle- 
ment of all outstanding questions. But if in both 
capitals a policy of moderation be rejected, then nothing 
can avert a sanguinary struggle from which, whoever 
prove the victors, no State will emerge without vital 
hurt to its national welfare. But above and beyond 
the purely internal considerations of Bulgaria and her 
angry Allies, the outbreak of such an unholy war might 
threaten the peace of Europe, and would certainly deal 
a deadly blow at the ideal of Slav unity. 


It is conceivable that in the game of statecraft the 
political leaders of Bulgaria and Servia, playing for the 
ultimate profit of their own countries, might hazard 
dangerous chances on the possibility of an European 
war. So cynical a policy, indeed, is well within the 
bounds of probability. But we cannot bring intelligence 
to follow a process of reasoning that would seek to 
justify the violent dissolution of an Alliance the creation 
of which has resulted, among other things, in the 
liberation of Christian communities from the yoke of 
infidel oppression. The maintenance of the Alliance 
stands for the maintenance of Slav unity in the Balkans 
under the benign and powerful protection of a great 
Slav neighbour. For Bulgaria and for Servia this 
protection would mean long years of peaceful develop- 
ment, years of tranquility and freedom, during which 
they could repair the ravages of the terrible war that has 
just been brought to a close, exploit their resources, 
build up their treasuries, and bring happiness and con- 
tentment to their people. Furthermore, it would mean 
the entry with honour and distinction of two Slav States 
into the comity of civilised nations. 


How is it, we ask ourselves, that with such bright and 
assured prospects before their countries the statesmen of 
Belgrade and Sofia can deliberately sanction a fratricidal 
war, a war which would alienate the sympathy of those 
who otherwise had been their friends and champions, 
and would plunge their people in ruin? What is it 
which spurs these men on to adopt a course that can 
best be described as one not only murderous but suicidal? 


That there exists a school of political thought, not 
alone in the two Slav capitals, but also in Athens, which, 
with wise foresight, favours a policy of moderation as a 
means to secure peace, is evident from the utterances 
and actions of M. Gueshoff, M. Pashitch, and M. 
Venezelos. But, as we pointed out last week, it is the 
militarist element which rises paramount in the council 
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chambers of the Balkan capitals. Therein lies the 
danger of the present situation. The last word in every 
case would appear to rest with the army—the army that 
knows nothing, and cares less, of far-seeing statesman- 
ship, but only desires to clutch tightly and greedily the 
spoils which it has won on the battlefield. And again, 
in each case the army is the nation. 


The chances, therefore, that counsels of moderation 
will prevail are exceedingly remote. It is true that 
both in Servia and Bulgaria the agricultural section of 
the army is betraying an eagerness to return to the land 
where the annual crops are demanding attention ;* but 
nothing would be easier at a given moment than to 
convert this symptom among the soldiery into one of 
martial enthusiasm. All reports go to show that a 
declaration of war would be hailed with delight in both 
countries, a circumstance which causes others besides 
pessimists to entertain misgivings as to the final efficacy 
of the stern warning which the Tsar has addressed to 
the allied sovereigns. In the replies of the two monarchs 
can be detected the influence of that militarist spirit of 
unyielding and uncompromising obstinacy, which so far 
has carried everything before it throughout the crisis. 
Thus King Ferdinand lays the whole blame upon 
Servia, and, while accepting the offer of arbitration 
which his Government had been the first to propose, 
adroitly records the rights of Bulgaria over Macedonia 
and the incontestable duties which she possesses 
“towards a population which has always been, and 
which wishes to remain Bulgarian at all costs.” In 
conclusion, the Tsar is significantly reminded that these 
duties have been recognised by Russia over a long 
series of years. Similarly, in his reply, which at the 
time of writing has not been published, King Peter is 
authoritatively stated to have declared that the 
evacuation by Servian troops of the disputed Macedonian 
territory would cause the overthrow of the Government 
and place the dynasty in peril. Much the same sort 
of argument was advanced by King Nicholas during the 
height of the Scutari crisis, when the Montenegrin 
Government proved obdurate before the demands of 
united Europe. Montenegro yielded to force. In the 
present instance it is our belief that if, happily, 
diplomacy is allowed to triumph over militarism, it will 
be Servia, in spite of any risk that dynasty and Govern- 
ment may incur, who will be forced to abandon her 
position. And this without ultimate loss to national 
prestige or national welfare. For her destiny lies not 
in the direction of Macedonia, but elsewhere. In the 
ethical sense Macedonia is already Bulgarian. If the 
Balkan problem is to be solved at the conference table 
we believe that the territories now in dispute, or the 
greater part of them, will be allotted to the political 
domination of Bulgaria. 





Mr. Murray’s quarterly, Science Progress, will here- 
after be brought out under the editorship of Sir Ronald 
Ross, D.Sc., M.D., F.R.S., K.C.B. 





MOTORING 


E most interesting event at the Brooklands mid- 

summer meeting, which takes place to-day, 
Saturday, will for the majority of visitors be the 100 
miles per hour handicap in which all. the competitors 
will use benzol exclusively as the motor fuel. It may 
be remembered that this race was originally fixed to 
be run off on Whit-Monday, but had to be postponed 
owing to the wet condition of the track. The prizes offered 
consist of £100 and a cup, both presented by the Royal 
Automobile Club, and two of £50 and £20 respectively, 
presented conjointly by the Automobile Association and 
Motor Union and the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders. The entrants include many of the best- 
known racing cars and drivers, and a splendid contest is 
confidently anticipated. The other events, all of which 
have attracted a full number of. entries, consist of six 
races for cars, two for motor cycles, and an aeroplane 
handicap. If the weather keeps as it is at present, of 
which there is every indication, there should be a record 
number of visitors to the track. 


On the question of the advisability of constituting a 
Central Traffic Authority for London, to consist of men 
who are acknowledged authorities on matters relating 
to roads and traffic, the Autocar expresses the 
opinion that if any further argument were needed in 
support of such a step, it is to be found in the policy 
of the L.C.C. regarding speed-limits. It is a matter of 
record, says our technical contemporary, that the 
Council has been finding a good deal of employment for 
its legal department in the promotion of futile applica- 
tions for reduced speed-limits in various specific parts 
of the metropolis. Most of these applications, after 
lengthy inquiries prosecuted at the ratepayers’ expense, 
have been refused by the Local Government Board. 
While the Board is not in the habit of giving definite 
reasons for its decisions in these matters, further than 
to say that in its judgment such a limit is not necessary, 
it is obvious that its action has largely been the outcome 
of the police attitude in the matter. The representatives 
of the Police Commissioner have invariably pointed out 
that even where reduced limits of speed are laid down 
for a certain area, it is quite impossible to enforce them 
on account of the difficulty of timing cars in congested 
streets. Further, they have taken the common-sense 
view that the police have ample powers for dealing with 
reckless driving, under Section 1 of the Motor Car Act. 
Reduced speed limits, say the police, do not operate as 
a check upon reckless driving; all the records show that 
the greater percentage of accidents takes place at speeds 
below ten miles an hour; they do not strengthen the 
hands of the police; they act as a vexation to the careful 
motorist; and they cannot be enforced anyhow. 


The R.A.C. has issued its certificate of performance 
in respect of the 1,000 miles’ trial, under official super- 
vision, of the “Standard’”’ paraffin carburettor and 
vapouriser. It is evident, from a glance over the 
document in question, that the difficulties confronting 
the inventor of such devices have not been entirely 
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surmounted, although considerable advances have 
undoubtedly been made in that direction. The 
trial took place between April 29 and May 6 last, 
the car to which the “Standard ’”’ was fitted being a 
20-h.p. Ford, and the run being over the Club’s six 
standard routes. The whole distance was covered at 
an average speed—running time only—of 19.91 m.p.h., 
which, of course, was satisfactory. The amount of 
paraffin consumed throughout the trial was 30.28 
gallons, representing an average of 33 miles per gallon, 
which was also good, especially in view of the differ- 
ence in price between paraffin and petrol. But nearly 
two gallons of petrol, in addition, had to be used for 
starting purposes, and on seven occasions experimental 
attempts to change from petrol to paraffin were made 
prior to doing so successfully. Moreover, when the 
cylinder heads and pistons were inspected at the con- 
clusion of the test they were found to have a somewhat 
considerable amount of carbon deposit. In fact, the 
objections which have always applied to paraffin as a 
motor fuel still seem to remain to a material extent, if, 
as one is entitled to assume, the device referred to 
represents the latest development in petroleum 
carburettors. 

Advices from Australia to the Vauxhall Company 
are to the effect that Mr. Leslie Pye, a well-known 
amateur driver and a staunch believer in the Vauxhall 
car, has been awarded the prize for the best aggregate 
in the various competitions held by the Automobile 
Club of Australia during 1912. This honour is one 
of which the British Company is justly entitled to be 
congratulated, in view of the strenuous efforts being 
made by the respective admirers of several different 
makes of cars to secure pre-eminence in Australia. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


E had a small spurt at the end of last week. I am 
always suspicious of Saturday rises—they are so 
easily attained, and they last so short a time. On 

Monday more failures came, and Paris began to sell. On 
Tuesday Paris was unloading as quickly as she dare, and 
we were down in the depths of despair. We must expect 
such fluctuations. They will go on until the big bankers 
have unloaded all the pawned stock they took a few weeks 
ago. On each rise someone sells. As the dealers will not 
put any stock on their books prices remain remarkably 
tender. 

We must not live in a fool’s paradise and imagine that 
the crisis we have just passed through will go away quickly 
and leave no trace. It has injured many firms. It has de- 
stroyed their bank balances, in some cases shaken their 
credit. I believe we shall win through without any serious 
failure. I think I can safely say that to-day. But we have 
been on the brink of an abyss. Our nerve has been 
destroyed. 

The tales of trouble in the Near East may be stories put 





about for a definite object. They are too serious to be 
true. If there were any truth in them I should advise all 
my readers to sell every stock they possessed, put the 
money in the bank, and wait till the end came. But I do 
not believe them to be true. I am sure that Germany is in 
need of money. I am sure that Austria has gone through 
a bad time, but I am also the more sure that no European 
war is thought of. But we shall all breathe more freely 
when troops are disbanded. 

A few brave promoters have asked for money, and I am 
sure they asked in vain. No doubt the shareholders of 
Ruston, Proctor and Co. provided the necessary funds for 
this great firm. The ordinary shares at par seem to me 
sound industrial security. The Canadian Glass combine 
attracted no one. The prospectus did not please me. It 
did not give us the information we desired, and the profits 
were only for 2} years. 

It is now said that the Mexican Government will post- 
pone its offer of bonds till some more propitious day. I am 
not surprised. Who would lend money, even at 6} per 
cent., to a Government in revolution? 

Money appears to be a shade easier, but strange tales 
are going round about the determination of Germany to 
build up a huge war-chest, and if six or seven millions of 
gold is to be locked away in Spandau then we must expect 
a serious money squeeze in the autumn. Rates will soften 
for a few weeks, but we shall get a 5 per cent. rate in 
October. 

FOREIGNERS are once again weak. Paris has been most 
optimistic all through the Balkan trouble. She knew that 
there was no ‘‘bull’’ account open, and she believed that 
the war would be localised. But this week she has been 
selling stocks. Tintos are bound for very much lower 
values. Indeed, I do not know why they have kept firm 
so long. Perus, another favourite French gamble, must 
also go much lower. But the important Government secu- 
rities in which Paris is the main market are very firm 
indeed. I see no serious fall in Russians or even in Aus- 
trians, which are ridiculously cheap to-day. The Paris 
banks are acting together, as they always do, and the 
great Five Banks are one of the most powerful syndicates 
in the world. When they make up their minds to keep 
things steady we need fear no drop. 

Home Ralts, after having looked the strongest market 
in the House, collapsed for no apparent reason. I think 
the fall has been overdone, and I should suggest a pur- 
chase of Great Western and London and North Western. 
Midland Deferred and Lancashire and Yorkshire—all have 
had a splendid half year. But I am afraid of Dover ‘‘A” 
and Little Chats. The gamblers here have been buying 
on borrowed money. The banks will not lend money until 
the half-year is over. They have been scared out of their 
lives the last fortnight. 

YANKEES seem to me to have touched the bottom. There 
is no “‘bull’? account in the American market, neither is 
Wall street cn the long side. On the contrary every 
punter is short of stock. The technical position is there- 
fore sound, and ready for a rise when the big bankers 
find themselves in funds again. Unions, Pennsylvanias, 
Atchisons look very cheap indeed, and cannot fall much 
lower. But no one should touch the rubbish stocks on any 
account. Canadas may go a good deal lower, for bankers 
have taken over so much that they may be compelled to 
unload. Indeed, I am afraid we are not half through with 
the Canadian trouble. The position is really serious, and 
I feel sure we shall see lower prices. They say that the 
French banks, together with Schroeders and Speyers, now 
hold the bulk of Brazil Common. Hence the much harder 
market this past ten days. But this is only a gambling 
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counter, which cannot hope for any dividend for years to 
come. Trunks and Canadian Northerns should be sold, as 
there is still stock to come out. 


RusBER looks very sick indeed. People at last realise 
that the’ price must go to 2s. 6d., and that quotations of 
shares will fall. The Malacca Report was very bad. The 
output increased, but the costs would appear to work out 
at 2s. gd. if the total expenditure be included as it should 
be. Paris sold, and | think we shall see this grossly over- 
valued stock at 4os., which is more than it is worth. 
Sialang is another over-valued share. The report is good, 
but the price is too high. This company can, however, 
hold its dividend in a few years’ time, as it has big areas 
of young rubber coming along. Mendaris is just rubbish, 
to be got rid of quickly. 


Oi shares are moderately steady. Galician Oil Trust 
report will be out shortly. Premiers are said to be sure of 
a dividend, but here rumours of trouble in Germany keep 
down the price. Shells are barely steady, and Mexican 
Eagles have been sold—wisely, as I think. Red Sea wants 
more money, at least the Anglo-Egyptian does, and the 
market did not like the tone of the circular. 

MinEs.—The row over Falcon assays keeps Rhodesians 
flat. Zinc report is splendid, and the South Blocks are 
turning out well, at the eighth level alone 50 feet of 
solid ore has been exposed. The shares are worth hold- 
ing. Chartered have been sold by Scotland where the 
Watson failure made the banks nervous. I see no future 
in the Mining Market, and even Tin things have not been 
able to hold up their heads. The Nigerian magnates talk 
of a boom now that the rainy season has set in, but I am 
doubtful. Benue report will hardly help matters very 
much. Diamond companies have all done well, but there 
is a ‘‘bull’’ account in Premiers and De Beers, and I sus- 
pect that a fall is being prepared for us in this section. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The American Marconi dividend of 
2 per cent. is absurd when we remember that these shares 
were scrambled for at 33. The Marconi International 
Marine that supplies ships pays 10 per cent. by the simple 
process of issuing fresh capital. It has only £1,800 in 
hand, but will pay out over £20,000 in dividend. 
Lipton report is disappointing, the figures are not 
good. The liabilities are much too heavy, the over- 
draft at the bank still continues, and the deposits 
in the banking branch mount up each year. The 
Economist has some sharp words to say about this 
Lipton Bank. John Brown’s report shows increased 
profits, but the capital and liabilities continue to increase. 
The shares should be sold. National Steam Cars have 
recovered, but are still over-valued, as the results of the 
present year will show greatly reduced profits. I am 
afraid that London General Omnibus will also have a bad 
half-year. All these omnibus companies have over-built. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ACQUISITION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—The question of the acquisition of the Crystal 
Palace is now receiving the financial consideration of local 
authorities, who are all sympathetic with the wider appeal 
for national and Imperial purposes. I therefore specially 
seek the hospitality of your columns to briefly draw atten- 
tion to the many circuitous analogies which the cycle of 
time and efforts correlatively connect with coming events. 
Just as the future turns on London’s initiative, so the 


metropolis and other realms have and will turn on the 
Crystal Palace. 

A straight line drawn between Croydon and Hornsey 
connects the Crystal Palace with the Alexandra Palace 
(and brighter days), and passes through the entire length 
and heart of Camberwell, Southwark, the City, Finsbury, 
and Islington, making the Mansion House the true ‘‘orbit 
centre’’ around which the ‘‘spheres revolve.’’ 

Including the sympathetic Boroughs of East and West 
Ham as part of London, there are thirteen boroughs (with 
Westminster City) on either side of these five central dis- 
tricts. And if a contour model of these thirty-one muni- 
cipal divisions is placed upon an outline model of the 
Crystal Palace grounds, in correct proportion—as a pea 
might be to a football—and in exact geographical position, 
London is accurately balanced upon the centre transept of 
the Palace, and the ‘‘law of gravity’’ seems to be every- 
where in operation, because the Crystal Palace will never 
fall, except to be reconstructed. 

There is even a constitutional proof that the Crystal 
Palace is the ‘‘geographical pivot of London,’’ because, at 
the back of the organ under the dome of the central tran- 
sept, the London County Council claims several feet of 
the building for rating purposes, suggesting, as if by an 
‘fold settlement,’’ this historic heirloom has sunk into 
London soil, hence its roots entwined around the affections 
of the London boroughs and the heart of the Empire. 

And now, when the Imperial and Dominion Governments 
accept the gift, and convert the Palace grounds into 
‘living monuments and domains’’ of Great Britain, India 
and the Overseas, to enshrine the achievements of the 
British race, by the means of ‘‘a working geographical 
model of the Empire,’’ with its arteries of trade, industrial 
fife, pleasure scenes and world connections—this ‘‘pivot of 
London”’ and ‘‘orb of the nation’’ will radiate international 
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peace and goodwill, reflecting scope for enterprise, mutual 
exchange, and labour at progressive peace with capital. 

Just as three counties, four boroughs, and two urban 
districts converge to a junction, as if planned by Nature to 
preserve this hallowed spot for some such wider plane, as 
a concentric medium for the cross-roads of the world, so 
this Empire centre, as a group of ‘‘British planets,”’ might 
add lustre to the constellation in the affairs of men, give 
a business lead, and create a new amusement era. 

And as Imperial sentiments circle round this “‘light of 
nations” in prospective, so the links of diplomacy will 
complete the circuit, as London leads the way.—Yours 
faithfully, W. A. Bayst. 

‘‘Gascoyne,’’ Snakes Lane, Woodford Green, 


June, 1913. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—After reading the ‘‘vastly novel and entertaining”’ 
propositions of Dr. Creighton reviewed in your issue of 
May 24, I felt how really useless are such works as “‘An 
Allegory of ‘Othello,’’’ and ‘‘An Allegory of ‘ King 
Lear.’’’ These two treatises are erudite, wonderful ; but 
they are monstrously absurd. Dr. Creighton has wide 
knowledge ; and he is able to bring ‘‘parallel passage and 
apt allusion’’ to the help of his argument. But his argu- 
ment is a monument of misplaced ingenuity. 

It has been said, ‘‘ the heaviest penalty which Shake- 
speare pays for his greatness, lies in the folly of his com- 
mentators.’’ Indeed, I think, no other poet has had his 
finest qualification ignored so learnedly or so persistently— 
namely, his command of language, his use of words to 
produce the effect of music. As in music, all subject is 
so completely absorbed in the expression and cannot be 
separated from it. 

Most Shakespearean commentators, however, seem to 
set out with the one object of clearing the way for a 


final and complete solution of all sorts of difficulties which 


they imagine stand in the way of full popular apprecia- 
tion of his works. I have read most of the so-called autho- 
rities on Shakespeare, but I have not yet found one who 
has really recognised Shakespeare primarily as a poet. 
They usually discuss the philosophy of his plays, the teach- 
ing they contain, their historical foundation, their origin- 
ality, and, indeed, everything else about them except their 
supremeness as pure poetry. Such information may be 
interesting, may even prove profitable, and, often, is in- 
structive ; but it cannot procure for one any more artistic 
pleasure, or communicate a single joy more, than may be 
the heritage of the poorest intellect provided he has just 
the one thing needful—namely, a mind attuned to the 
beauties of the language, the grace of the expression, the 
poise of syllable and sound, and the balance of the part 
to the whole. For it is not the allegory, nor the psycho- 
logy, not the philosophy, and, certainly, not the moral, 
that is important, but just the apt arrangement—‘‘beauty 
in the lofty strains and glory in the creeping staves.’’ 

The greatest function of any work of art is not to teach, 
or Preach, or moralise, but simply to please—please the 
artistic sense, not interest the intellect, affect the emotions, 
or instruct the conscience. ‘‘Othello’’ and ‘‘King Lear’’ 
are great works of art, not because the first is ‘‘an allegory 
of the Sacrament of the Altar,’’ and the second ‘‘an 
allegory of the English Reformation,”’ but for less learned 
reasons—merely because the speeches, and single lines, 
and words, have a beauty which tempts our ear to pause on 
them more for their sound than their sense. They are 
just sufficiently loaded with meaning and linked to their 
foregoers and followers only that the logician in us 


may be satisfied. There is, so to speak, just enough stalk 
to support the flower. The rest is pure beauty. It is the 
euphony, not the allegory, that attracts us. It is because 
the suggestion made by the sound of the words is infinitely 
more pleasing than their literal, or remoter, meaning 
could ever be, because the language reaches such a high 
excellence that it has a value and a power “‘of which it is 
impossible to give any reasoned account,” and which lies 
partly in the mere poise and cadence of the syllables, and 
partly in the fact that the thoughts or emotions which are 
in the words have not died there, but have communi- 
cated to them some of their own vital and mysterious 
energy, as the stem feeds the beauty of the flower. I am, 
Sir, yours truly, Victor RIENAECKER. 
2, Glenloch Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 
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“THE RELIGION OF THE OPEN MIND.” 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Sir,—There is one error in the review by ‘‘P. A. M. S.’” 
of my book on ‘‘ The Religion of the Open Mind” (THE 
Acapemy, June 14), which I would like to correct. The 
“rhetorical flourish” with which the book concludes is not 
my own, but is clearly stated to be an extract from the 
works of the late W. K. Clifford. Some injustice is done 
to myself and to the memory of that admirable writer 
by your reviewer’s oversight. 

It would be unfair, however, to infer from this lapse 
that “P. A, M. S.” has based his long and very critical 
review upon a superficial reading of the book. On the 
contrary, I have to acknowledge that he has studied it 
minutely; and I am also gratified by the signs that it has 
caused him a sensible amount of heart-searching. One 
of the purposes of my book is to make those who adhere 
to any of the protean forms of supernaturalism examine 
anew the foundations of their faith. Another purpose is 
to make them realise that Rationalism is not a mere 
ploughing of the sands, but a method which provides a 
foundation—broad, definite, and enduring—for the recon- 
struction of religious ideals. 

It is on this latter aspect of the problem that I am not 
quite clear about your reviewer’s standpoint. The ques- 
tion at issue between us is far wider than the mere 
antagonism of author and critic. It concerns the 
ultimate foundations of belief. In my book I have done 
little more than sketch the basis on which the more inde- 
pendent and thoughtful minds of the present day are 
coming more and more to build their conception of the 
universe, of life, of: ethics and religion. But your 
reviewer gives no indication of the basis of his belief in 
the supernatural. He suggests some “authority,” but 
whether that authority is vested in the Church, or the 
Bible, or the study of Nature, or intuition, or conscience, 
or merely in the will-to-believe, or in all together, I can 
discover no clear sign. “We claim,” he says, “that 
there are sufficient data or evidences for the science of 
theology to warrant patient investigation. . .. . ” but the 
nature of these data or evidences is not described. 

Almost the only hint he gives is in his remark that “in 
the absence of other explanation of the universe, there is 
nothing in itself irrational in assuming a first cause and 
calling that cause God, in whose Being lies the eternal 
principle of life.” Apart from the fact that these assump- 
tions provide no explanation of the universe (indeed, they 
add supernatural mysteries to the essential mystery of the 
universe), I would like to ask ‘‘P. A. M. S.’’ whether he is. 
prepared to reconstruct the creeds on this basis? Instead 
of “I believe in God,” are we to say: “I believe, in the 





absence of other explanation of the universe, that there is 
| nothing in itself irrational in assuming a First Cause, and 
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calling that cause God... ... ?” and so on. Elsewhere 
“P, A. M. S.”’ lays stress upon the essential importance of 
supernatural religion as a practical aid to philosophical 
and ethical codes, and also upon the need of “authority” 
(presumably supernatural) in enforcing morality. If this 
supernatural authority is to dominate philosophy and 
ethics, it must surely possess credentials of a very 
positive and convincing character. 

The churches, however, are hopelessly divided as 
regards these credentials. Your reviewer’s tone is in 
itself evidence of how their once confident assertion has 
degenerated into an apologetic vagueness. He and all 
other supernaturalists must, I feel sure, echo the wishes 
of the Beadle in Hannah Hendry’s “The Beadle’s 
Lament” :— 


Oh! for the days when sinners shook 
Aneth the true Herd’s righteous crook; 
When men were telt that this auld Book 
Is God’s ain word; 
When texts were stanes waled frae the brook, 
And prayer a sword. 


These days are gone, and gone for ever. In place of 
the confident thunders of old, we hear a murmur of diffi- 
dent contradictions. “The churches,” as I point out in 
my first. chapter, “have a multitude of messages, but no 
message.’’ And the present generation has to choose 
between their distracted hesitation and the consistent, 
closely-reasoned, and stimulating view which the scientific 
study of the universe offers. In such circumstances it is 
no wonder that the churches are deeply concerned about 
their future. 

There is one other point I would like to mention. Your 
reviewer suggests that I am quite unable to gauge the 
wonderful influence of the Church in the cause of morality. 
This is perhaps a more complex and debatable matter 
than ‘‘P. A. M. S.’’ imagines; and before he closes his 
mind upon it he ought to read “Ritual, Faith, and 
Morals,” and “On the Influence of Religion and Truth- 
fulness,” both by F. A. Perrycoste. These books are full 


‘ of information which the Christian apologists carefully 


overlook; and they carry the argument far beyond these 
outstanding facts about religious persecutions and 
religious wars which alone should make the orthodox 
hesitate to speak too confidently about the relations be- 
tween morality and belief in the supernatural. 

Finally, I have not “closed my mind to belief in the 
supernatural.” I am quite ready to believe in it when it 
brings forward proofs better than conceptions which trace 
their pedigree back to ignorance and fear. And I am 
very curious to know whether “P. A. M. S.” has any 
“proofs” better than those which the clergy themselves 
are discarding. Yours faithfully, 

London, June 16, 1913. ApamM Gowans WhvTE. 


A SOUTH LONDON EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Dear Sir,—May I, in your columns, make an earnest 
appeal for help towards the funds of the Southwark and 
Lambeth Free Loan Picture Exhibition? 

Founded in 1890, to do for the working people of one of 
the poorest parts of industrial London’ what the White- 
chapel Exhibition does for those of the East End, our 
twenty-third annual exhibition will be held at the Borough 
Polytechnic, Borough Road, S.E., from June 14 to July 6, 
Open on weekdays from 12 to 10 p.m., on Sundays from 
3 to 10 p.m., admission free. As usual, we hope that it 
will be visited by several thousand persons. Some of our 
former visitors had never before entered a picture gallery, 
while some are highly intelligent. working-men, and all 
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have few other opportunities of seeing good pictures with- 
out an expenditure of time and money which they can 
rarely spare. We shall show a number of beautiful works 
by great modern painters, English and foreign, and a small 
collection of interesting prints and engravings relating to 
the history and antiquities of Southwark and Lambeth. 
We also provide concerts of high-class music on several 
evenings each week, sacred music on Sundays, and two 
special concerts for children on Saturday afternoons, and 
we find that these are warmly appreciated. 

Our total expenses average rather less than £110 a 
year, but, owing to the deaths of early subscribers and the 
removal from the Borough of many once prosperous firms, 
our subscription list has fallen off greatly, and we had to 
face a deficit in 1912. Unless we can find new friends to 
help the work the exhibitions will have to be abandoned, 
and we feel that this would be a real loss—social, moral, 
and educational—to the poor of a densely populated dis- 
trict. Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the undersigned, or by Messrs. Cox and Co., 
bankers, 16, Charing Cross, S.W.—I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully, K. M. Eapy, Secretary. 

Elmleigh, Mortimer Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
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Baroness Campbell von Laurentz. Illustrated. (Her- 
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